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MAURICE DURANT. 


__<>_—_ 
CHAPTER III. 
There stands the house in solemn gloom, 
Black as the night and dismal as the tomb. 

“ Maup, I am trying to persuade Miss Lawley to 
accompany me to the village, Itis bright over head, 
crisp under foot, and not too cold, I have offered to 
play showman to all the dead, brick-and-mortar lions, 
and see that she does not take cold ; but still she hesi- 
tates. Can you throw in a word to weigh down the 
belance ?” 

So said Chudleigh, leaning against the balustrade 
in the great Hall, clad in rich garments of seal and 
Cheviot, and as he spoke he looked up smilingly to 
where Maud was standing, then at Carlotta, who, book 
in hand, stood at the open door of the drawing-room. 

“Liberty Hall, Liberty Hall,” said Maud, her soft, 
bright face litup with a smile. “ You can trust your- 
self to his guidance, Carlotta, if you care to go. He 
is very safe, and will not let you slip.” 

“I am not afraid of slipping,” replied Carlotta, 

quietly ; “ but,’’ she continued, with a smile, “shall I 
uot be troubling you?” 
_ “I have won,” said Chudleigh, eagerly. ‘If that 
18 your only objection you can go and get your 
bonnet at once. Bui—don’t let me take you away 
from your book by force,” he said, suddenly, a doubt 
seizing him whether she really cared to go or not, 

“1 should like to go very much, if 1 should not 
trouble you.” 

So they went, walking side by side down the 
avenue and across the park into the clear, frost- 
bound road that led to the village. 

* Now for the lions,” said Chudleigh. “You see 
that red house on the hill there? Guess what it is.” 

“I cannot,” she said. “Itis very ugly. The work- 
house.” 

Chudleigh laughed. 

“Oh, capital,” he said, enjoyingly, “I must tell 
that to Sir Fielding. Me will love you to the end of 
his days, Thatis Gregson’s Folly, built by a Man. 
Chester millionaire named Gregsou, His grounds 
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border upon the park ; but we see very little of the 
family, as my father has taken umbrage at the close 
proximity of Gregson’s palatial dwelling-place.” 

“ A millionaire?” said Carlotta, gazing, as it seemed 
to her companion, with renewed interest at the ugly 
monstrosity. 

“ Ay, a millionaire,” said Chudleigh, with a touch 
of sadness in his deep voice. “It is a grand title, is 
it nat 2?” 

“ Yes,” she said, and to his surprise, a deep gravity 
came into her voice and eyes. “ Yes; wealth is the 
grandest thing in this world.” 

For a moment he was too astonished to reply. He 
found it difficult to believe that the sweet, pure lips 
could have uttered such an assertion; then he said, 
earnestly : 

“T do not think so. And—you will pardon me— 
I am astonished to hear you say so. Ah, you were 
sarcastic,” 

“ No, I was not,” she said, simply. ‘“ You have 
never been acquainted with poverty; I have. A 
lion in a story book and face to face in a huge forest 
are two different things.” 

He looked at her, and would have replied, but a 
something about her lips stopped him. 

“ Has heany children ?” she said. 

“Yes, two daughtersand a son,” said Chudleigh. 
“We don’t know much of them, because Sir Fielding 
will not visit them, I meet the Gregsons, father 
and son, in parochial] affairs occasionally, and Maud 
is on speaking terms with the ladies. Indeed, she 
rather likes them, and would have been glad to have 
accepted their invitations, but my father is stern, 
aud his decrees are as unalterable as were those of 
the Medes and Persians.” 

“ There is the barrier of Caste betwixt the Hall and 
the Folly,” said Carlotta, dreamily. 

“ That is it,” said Chudleigh, with a smile. “But 
it is a barrier not of my building, remember.” 

** That is a pretty cottage,” said Carlotta as they 
entered a little lane, whose frosted hedges and bare, 
thick-boughed trees gave promise of .a verdaut 
avenue in summer tide, 
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“You like it?” he said, eagerly. 
future home!”’ 

“Lady Mildred’s !” she said, the colour rising to 
her face. 

** Yes,” he said, “It is very beautiful in the sum- 
mer. The river runs at the back, an orchard staudg 
at its side, and there is a croquct lawn unrivalled in 
the county.” 

“ You have pictured an Eden,” she said, smiling. 

“It is; at least to me,” he said, “I spend—ihat 
is to say, I used to spend,” he put in quickly. and the 
girl flushed slighly at theaddendum, “most of my time 
here. There is a little boathouse at the end of the 
garden, where many treasures of mine in the shape of 
angling, shooting, and skating lie hidden, Are you 
fond of boating ?” 

“I don’t know what to answer,” she sail. “ My 
experience of boating is un-English. I ouly know 
the gondola of Venice.” 

“Venice!” said Chudleigh. “ You have added 
another storey to the edifice of envy. I do envy you. 
You seem to have travelled all over the globe.” 

‘You would not,” she said, gravely, “if you knew 
all. What is that little Gothic place there?” 

“ Our curate’s; that is the steeple of the old church 
you seein the hollow there. We bave uo rector, you 
know—or, rather, of course you don’t. ‘The curate 
holds a sort of perpetual appointment. He's a very 
capital little fellow, does his work well, and is re- 
spected and liked from one end of the parish to the 
other, His name is Hawes, Stephen Hawes. There 
he is,” and Chudieigh raised his hat as a short, fair- 
haired young man, dressed in the usual ecclesiastical 
long coat and high waistcoat emerged from the dvor- 
way of a cottage. 

‘Then they walked on towards a dark-looking piece 
of. wvodland, until they reached a broken moss-eateu 
gate, which barred a path weed-growu and un- 
trodden, 

Holding it open for Carlotta, Chudleigh said : 

* We are going to the old Rectory.” 

“A rectory here!” she said ; “ how deserted and un- 
clerical it lovks.” 


“That is your 
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Chudleigh did not reply, and they traversed a 
long, winding path as solitary and overgrown as the 
piece at the gate for some distance, the trees grow- 
ing thicker aud more wild-looking, when a sudden 
turn brought them to a large square that had once 
been a lawn but was now nothing but a wilderness 
of long rank grass, and Carlotta, looking up, saw 
facing her a huge, straggling mansion of ancient 
architecture aud bearing on its every side some sign 
of decay and neglect. Its time-eaten walls, down 
which the damp had drawn long green wrinkles, its 
black, dust-obscured windows, broken gables and 
rotting stonework filled her with nameless awe and 
dread, and her voice insensibly quivered and grew 
hushed as she said: 

“ And this is the Rectory ?” 

“Yes, this is the Rectory,” replied Chudleigh, 
with slow gravity. “It is a grand old ruin, is it 
not ?” 

“Yes, grand and awful,” she replied, dreamily, 
gazing at the forsaken pile with thoughtful eyes. 

“ You could scarcely imagine this house alight and 
alive with warmth and colour, wealth and prosperity, 
only twelve years back, can you?” 

“Ne,” she said, simply, “the windows look as 
if mohuman face had ever gazed through them, the 
steps as if they had never been trodden upon, and 
this grass plot I cannot imagine has ever been any- 
thing but the soul-stirring piece of wilderness it is.” 

“ And yet only twelve years back the Rectory for life 
and merriment could outshiue any house in the county. 
There is a history attached to it. Would you like to 
hear an outline while we walk round?” 

“Tam eager to bear anything respecting it,” she 
said, and her large davk eyes lit up curiously. 

“@nce upon a time, then, you must know that the 
Duranats—siugular name, isn't it?—strangers always 
cal] it * Durrant’—it-is Du-rant, the ‘Du’ long—were 
amengst the mightiest people of this part of the land. 
They were of very ancient lineage, but without titles, 
for they invariably refused them, of enormous wealth, 
and great popularity. The land you see round tiis de- 
serted place had belonged to them as long as any one 
could remember, how long no one could find out, though 
many an antiquary bad pored over parchment aud 
black letter in bis endeavours to doso. We Chiehes- 
ters, though priding ourselves on our old name, are 
mushrooms compared to the Durants. No, I was wrong 
in saying that they had no title, for they always had 
one in the family, and that was Reverend, The son, 
generally the eldest im each generation, held the living 
of Grassmere, and since the old church has been built 
it has owned no rectorship save that of Durant. Don't 
be alarmed; I am not going to take you back to the 
first Durant and downward, with a history attached to 
each. I am only going to tell you how this old place 
came to be deserted. 

“You must know, then, that the present owner is 
a certain Maurice Durant, who disappeared twelve 
years ago, and has never been heard of since. His 
father, Gerald Durant, was a schoolfellow and firm 
friend of my father, though totally unlike him, hay- 
ing no taste for books or study, and being rather 
given to hard riding, bard drinking, and fast spend- 
ing. Still, however, they were great friends, and I 
don’t believe that Sir Fielding has ever known an- 
other man whom he could place upon a similar foot- 
ing. 

“Gerald Durant married ten years before my fa- 
ther and had one son, this Maurice mentioned, of 
whom he was worthily proud. His love forhim was 
a passion partaking of the fearful in its intensity, so 
they say, and ‘ Gerald’s Boy’ was a bye-word in the 
county. Nothing was good enough for him. No 
extravagance was sufficiently prodigal to meet his 
wishes. Nothing Maurice desired, if it was on earth 
and procurable at any cost, did his father deny him, 
The result you can imagine, Maurice grew into 
manhood with the pride of a king and the hauteur 
of a Spanish hidalgo. He was sent to college, and 
there, to the almost unutterable delight of his father, 
he took honours and holy orders. ie came of age, 
The whole village was decorated. T'welveoxeu were 
roasted whole. A flock of sheep aud several thousand 
pounds were given to the poor, and a grand ball dis- 
tinguished by a princely magnificence was held at 
the Hall, at which gathered the élite of the county 
and a host of the best blood from the Court, all in 
honour of Maarice. Then came the time when he 
grew restless. He must travel. . 

“ Gerald Durant, for the first time in his life, gave 
a reluctant consent, but consent still. A tutor and 
companion was obtained, and the parting, which 
nearly broke the old man’s heart, took place. 

“Maurice started for the Contivent. For six 
months letters came from him with tolerable regu- 
larity. Atthe end of that time they grew few and 
far between, The father looked wan aud anxious— 
more wan and anxious when they ceased altogether, 
and no messenger or inquiry could discover the 


whereabouts or the track of the missivg son—for it 


had come to that. Maurice Durant had deserted lis 
tutor and servants one moonlight night in some Ger- 
man village and had flown, leaving no sign behind. 

“ Then the father's heart grew harder. His hand 
was closed against the poor and his house against 
his friends. He shut himself upin this dreary place, 
refused all offers of consolation and comfort, and 
waited for the end, 

“Tt came. 

“One bleak March night a horseman rode up the 
avenue along which we have just walked, and, drip- 
ping with the rain, his hair blown across his face by 
the wind, demanded to see Gerald Durant. 

“He was refused admittance. It was Gerald Da- 
rant’s order that no stranger should pass the thres- 
hold of the Rectory. The horseman thrust a letter 
into the servant’s hand and bade him bear it to 
his master, saying it contained tidings of his son, 
The servant took it to the dim, ghastly room, lined 
with faded tapestry and dusty books, in which the 
old man spent the few remaining days this side of 
eternity, and then retired. An hour afterwards, 
fancying he beard a noise, he returned, and found 
his master stretched across the table—dead. The 
contents of the letter noone ever knew, for all that 
remained of it waea little heap of ashes in the grate, 
and the horseman had vanished as suddenly and mys- 
teriously as he had appeared. 

“That.is the history of the Rectory, as I have 
heardit a hundred times, Miss Lawley, you are quite 
pale, and, surely, not weeping? How thoughtless 
of me. I might have knowa that the cheerless place 
and the story would have affeeted you. Pray——” 

And with seli-reproachful eagerness he seized her 
arm, 

“ Forgive me! I am very foolish,” she said; “ but 
you told it too eloquently, I could see the poor old 
man! And has he—Maurice, did you not say ?— 
never been heard of ?” 

‘**Nover,” said Chudleigh, curtly, anxious to get 
away from the subject. “Now let me take you to 
see the church. No, stay, that is too dismal after 
this. We will walk round the village home and 
finish the lions another day.” 





CHAPTER IV. 
Nothing is better, I well tink, 
Than love; the hidden well-water 
Is not so delicate to drink. Swindurne. 

Oh, great one, some men love and are ashamed. 
Some men are weary of the bonds of love; 

Yea, and by some men lightly art thou blamed, . 
That from thy toils their life they cannot move, 
And 'mid the ranks of men their mauhood prove- 

. * . . * 


Think then will it bring honour to thy head 
If folk say “* Everything aside be cast, 

And to all fame and honour was he dead” ? 

Atalanta’s Prayer to Venus. 

A WEEK passed, rapidly as it seemed to the inmates 
of the Hall, for to Sir Fielding there were seven days 
less of the short grace afforded Lim to meet the large 
sum required. at the end of Spring. 

To his son, Chudleigh, the days had flown by with 
the speed happiness always lends time, for he was 
happy—happy with astrange inward joy, the source 
of which he could not discern, although he had only 
to search his own heart to. unearth it immediately, 
So happy was he in those short December days, not- 
withstanding the cloud which hung over his fortunes, 
that he longed for them te last for ever. 

As for Maud, rejoicing with all her heart. in the 
acquisition of her new friend, she was more prodigal 
of her rippling laughter and sunny smiles than. ever, 
and flitted through the old house with her arm 
wound round the waist of the beautiful Carlotts 
like a flash of sunlight lending the moon captive. 

And Carlotta, whether she were happier than 
usual, her face and manner did not chronicle. Al- 
‘ways speaking in the soft-toned musical voice, al- 
ways ready to.exchange serena, loving glances with 
Maud, or a quiet smile for some pleasantry of Chud- 
leigh’s, she looked as if she were too used to change, 
pleasaut or otherwise, to be affected by the sudden 
gleam of peace and prosperity thrown across her 
path. Only to Sir Fielding did her serenely calm 
bearing ever vary; to Lim her manmer was inex- 
pressibly soft and tender, Her attention was ab- 
sorbed immediately by him if he spoke to her, she 
would listen to his rambling, old-lore talk with ber 
dark eyes fixed on his face, wearing an expression 
which Chudleigh would have given a world had he 
possessed it to find in them when she looked his way. 
For, try as he would to ignore the fact, Chudleigh’s 
heart was slipping away from: him fast, his knees 
were bending to the dark, queen-like form with the 
adoration of love. 

He struggled against it manfully, for he read no 
encouragement in Carlotta’s eyes, but the strange 
thrill at her chance touch, and the buoyant feeling 
of happiness in her presence, and the joyous echo of 
ue heart to her low musical laugh grew hour by 

our. 














During the week Chudleigh had fulfilled his pro. 
mise and finished the lions for Carlotta, but after 
that first day when he told the story of the Rectory 
they were always accompanied by Maud. 

Fond as he was of his sister, he could have spared 
her presence in these winter watks ‘and gallops, but 
some chance word of Carlotta always brought Maud 
with them, and Chud’s sensitiveness, quickened by 
the sharp point of Cupid’s dart, perceived that Carlotta 
purposely planned against another téte-d-téle with 
him, and for a little time the idea gave a certain 
reserve and coldness to his manner, but the ice 
melted beneath the calin serenity of Carlotta’s smile, 
and before three days had passed he was as much in 
bondage as ever. 

Ounce or twice in the course of conversation Car- 
lotta let fall.som3 incident or other of her strange 
life, but it wasenly when off her gnard.as it seemed, 
aud cach flash of eonfideuco was followed by:a tight- 
ening of the lipaudu sudden marked reserve which 
only served to deepem the mystery in.which her life 
seemed wrapped. 

On. the eight day af their sojourn at the Hall 
Chudleigh walkediintothe drawing-room whereLady 
Mildved, Carlottwand Maad were sitting, and, pass- 
ing ap to Ler ladysiip’s arm-chair beside the fire, 
saids 

“ Bhave jastseem Chaffer, the decorator. He telis 
me the cottage is quite: fimisled.’’ 

“ls?” said Lady Mildred, waking from a plea- 
sant dveam of a game at whist she was playiuy with 


a goo@baud-aad:half-crown poiuts. ‘What do you 
say, my dese Olad? The cottage finishod? Car- 


lotta, do you hear? © We must think of packing.” 


Chadlvigit tried to’ laugh: with polite indifference, 
but there was an eagevmessin his voice he could not 
hides 


“ Paeking !—nonsense, aunt! That tle cottage is 

i is mo reason why should fly from the 

I could not think of allewing you to go for another 

—week,” he was going to-eng, but in for a pemmy in 
a 


cottage 
i. or something of thatsort, has it not ?” 

ss lots:ef things ; it's very damp, indeed, very 
damp,” said Chadleiy h earnestly, “You musto’tthink 
of going for some weeks at. least.” 

“Ab, but L wanttoget settled, Chud. Think how 
long | have beemaway, gadding about. Have somo 
fires lit all over the house, aud—aud do anytixing of 
that sort you can thiak of, Chud, there is a demr boy, 
so that we may get-imto-eur little nest—Carlotta aud 
{—in three or four days.” 

“ Youare in a great hurry to leave the Hall, aunt,” 
said Chudleigh, with a slight frown, then, walking 
over to where Maud and Carlotta sat leaning over 
some views of Italy, he added, “I hope Miss Lawley 
is not so anxious to fly from us—at,least, she will not 
declare her eagerness so openly.” 

She looked up witha smile at his anxious yet 
swiling face. 

* Youknow Lam nat,” she said. “I should be very 
sorry togo but that we shall wot bo far away you 
know, We can see the uorth turretifrom the cottage.” 

* Oh, you must not go yet,” broke.in Maud,eagerly. 
** What should I do withous you? and what) would 
papa? If you go there will be no one to talk to him 
about his authors, or fiud|quotations in: bis, books, 
Oh, auat, you must not ga. it will.basolonely when 
you are gone, wil it not, Chud?” 

Chad said nothing, perliaps he did not hear from 
where he steod beside the tire looking into the glow- 
ing coals, 

“ Say you will stay another fortnight,” continued 
Maud, going over to her auotand kissing her, “Bo 
a good auntie, aud let mo have Curioita a little 
longer.” 

“Carlotta can. stay, my dear,if she likes,” said 
Lady Mildred, graciously. 

Chudleigh looked up quickly, 

“* Will you stay?” he said, eagerly, 

She shook her head. 

“No, thauk you very much. If Lady Mildred wil? 
let me, I will accompany lier,” sle said, almost coldly, 
after a minute’s pause, lifting her eyes for.one instant 
to his face. “No, Lf think 1 will go with. Lady Mil- 
dred.” 

Chudleigh said nothing more. Perhaps the remem- 
brance that he could see the cottage from the north 
turret at any time he liked to mouat it was consola- 
tion enough to keep him silent. 

In a week’s time they. had gone, and the Hall 
seemed strangely still and solemu without Lady Mil- 
dred's quick, cheerful chatter and Carlotta’slow-toned 
voice. 

Chadleigh had gone over with them in the carriage, 
and, waiting barely loug enough ‘to receive his aunt’ 
thanks for the way in which the cottage was deco 
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rated, and Carlotta's few quiet words iu admiration 
of the drawing-room, returned: to the Hall .with .a 
nameless void sm his heart and a great feeling of ennui. 

Maud was iu her boudoir, and, hearing him pass ou 
his way to his ow room, she called him. 

“Back already, Chud dear?” she said as he came 
behind her chair and stooped to kiss her. “I did not 
expect you baek to dinner, and was thinking how 
lonely 1 should feel with only quiet papa and Sim- 
mons, the butler, to keep me company. - Why didn’t 

ou stay, Chud?” 

“Why didn’t 1?” said Chud. “Why should I? 
It is not likely they would ask me on the very first 
day of their taking possession, I should have been 
in the way—a nuisance,” 

“ A dear old nuisance,” breathed Maud, caressing 
his hand. “ What do you-think of Carlotta? Is she 
not beautiful, grandly beautiful 2” 

“ Yes,” said Chudleigh, staring at the fire. 

“And so clever. She knows. all aboat,the old 
books and the new ones too, which papa is. soi fond 
of, and has travelled so very much. My poor geogra- 
phy does not go half so far aaCarlotta hasbeen. Yet, 
poor thing, while I envy her [ cannot help pitying 
her at the same time, can you, Chud? She seems so 
unnaturally quiet, eo solemnly calm, and her smile, 
though 1¢ is so beautiful, is so sorrowful aud sad 
sometimes. Do youkuow, Chud, I think Carlotta has 
not found life very pleasant up-to this time. She so 
seldom speaks of her. father, never of herself, and 
seems to shun the past so varefully. Did you notice 
that, Chud ?” 

“Yes,” said Chud again, 

Maud looked tp. 

“Are you listening, brother mine? I don’t believe 
you heard or understood a word of what I have been 
saying.” 

% Yes, I have, little one,” said Chud. “I was 
thinking.” 

“\Vhat of 2” said Maud. “ Those horrible books 
and accounts the steward is always bothering you 
abi ut, 1 suppose. Poor Chud, they are worrying you 
into wrinkles !” 

She laughed sweetly as she stroked his strong hand 
with her tiny soft ones. 

He had not been thinking of them, but her words 
brought them to his mind and deepened the shadow 
across his forehead, 

What if he did love? No, no; it could not be. 
Ife was poor. He had his way to fight, and could 
not drop his sword or unbuckle his armour to woo 
and wed a portionless girl, the daughter of a man 
whom the world called an adventurer, be she as 
queenly as Cleopatra and as beautiful as the first mo- 
ther, Eve. 

“ We shall have a. storm,” he said, stretching his 
great limbs into an upright position, How much 
longer are you going to toast your tees, mise? I must 
go aud dress.” 


OHAPTER V. 
Behold your house is left unto you desolate. 

Tue storm prophesied by Chudleigh had: come, 
dashing the sleet against. the windows of the library, 
aud causing Sir Pielding to look up from his book 
with a start—rattling through the avenue.of chest- 
nuts as if it meant to strip the trees of their very 
branches, and sweeping across the moor, and amidst 
the belt of trees round the deserted Reetory, till they 
bent beneath the bitter blast and moaned like living 
creatures writhing beneath a scourge. 

It would seem impossible for a. human being: to 
stand against the furious drenching of ‘the icy’ sheet, 
yet the dark figure of a man, closely wrapped in'a 
black cloak of foreign make and shape, bent its head 
against the downpour, and, struggling like.a wreck- 
ing ship in the deep tronghs of a heavy sea, literally 
= its way across the moor in the direction of the 
wood, 

Sometimes when the wind paused to gain fresh 
Strength and fury, and the. blinding sleet lifted and 
lightened for a moment, the man quickered his pace 
like one well accustomed to wrestle with the elements, 
and used the respite to good purpose, tiglitening his 
cloak around him, then, bending his head. lower when 
the wind rose again, he relapsed: into the. old) atti- 
tude of stolid determination. 

It wasa grand sight to witness: the tall, massive 
frame capped by a grand head, round which a wealth 
of thick black hair was blown with each gust of the 
wind ; the dark face lit up by large, piercing, sadly 
resolute eyes, and ennobled by a handsome: though 
sternly set mouth, contesting inch by inch the deso- 
late path with the furious elements, 

For an hour the struggle lasted, the wayfarer pro- 
gressing slowly but surely towards: the friendly 
haven of the dark oaks louming in the distance; and 
relaxing his ‘sturdy attitude not one whit, nor resting 
moment till he had reached therickety gate—which 
had been torn from its rusted hinges, aud lay @ per- 
fect wreck upon the ground—and stood pauting, but 


‘crave witi: painful humility your forgiveness. It was 





triumphant, beneath the leafless; branches: of a huge. 
old oak. 

Phen, loosening his coat, he, raised bis. travelling- 
cap, and sweeping his scattered hair from off his wet 
forelvead,. exclaimed : 

“Whew! a tough fight. England, I left thee ina 
storm, thy thunders. burling meuace at. my back, and 
I comeback to find thee no more courteous, but pre- 
pared to sweep me from thy face with ice. and sleet!” 

Then he leaned against the tree, and, folding his 
arms, looked moodily round upon what little he could 
see of the desolation around, 

“A wreck!” he muttered, moodily, “A wreck! 
Heaven forsaken and man forsaken! Ah, old trees! 
what have you and f saffered since last you looked 
down upon me? We both bear traces of ‘it too, 
You are black and gnarled, and I—bah!—who says 
the Wandering Jew lives but in fable? ‘I'he old house 
must be-almost within sight. Strange that my heart 
leaps at the thought of seeing it! I fancied there 
was scarce enough blood left in me to leap at any- 
thing! But the old house!—the old house |” 

Then he relapsed into silence for a moment, his 
face growing darker and his eyes blacker as he gazed 
moodily at the sodden ground; bat suddenly his self- 
commaning commenced abruptly, almost fiercely. 

“ Why should I see it? What good can it do thee, 
thon lost sheep, to stare at the old homestead ? What 
good, say [?—rather what amount of evil? A happy 
past is best forgot, it makes the bitter present more 
galling tothe mind. Bah! does the air of England 
breed sentiment, or has the storm. scattered the little 
brains I had?” 

And, shaking himself till the wet flew from hiscoat 
in a shower of glistening drops, he emerged from the 
shelter of the tree and strode up the path which led 
to the front of the desolate mansion. 

Then, looking up at its windows re-echoing the 
storm, his face grew white, and his hands, large and 
sinewy, clenched under his cloak acress his heart, 
vainly trying to keep down the: storm raging within, 
that threatened to burst forth in unison with the storm 
without. 

For a moment he stood motionless asa statue, then 
drawing a deep breath of pain he groaned between 
his clenched teeth: 

“ * Behold, your house is left unto you desolate!’ ” 

And, muttering this twice, thrice, a score of times, 
he stood, exposed to the pitiless sleet aud the fury 
of the wind, gazing at the ruined house ag if. he were 
indeed the senseless stone he resembled. 

. a * . 

When the storm commenced Maud was in the 
drawing-room, idly fingering the keys of the grand 
piano, occasionally breaking away from. her thoughts 
sufficiently to play a scrap from one of the operas. 

Onee she commenced singing an old Baglish ballad 
which her father had dug up from some forgotten 
collection, but the wind played so discordant an ac- 
companiment to the soft, sad words that she ceased 
and half determined to go in search of Chad; who was 
writing @ letter in his own room; but, struggling 
against her weakness, she sat still to listen to the 
rattling sleet, and touching the keys restlessly, com- 
menced Gounod’s “ Ave Maria,” but at, the first bar 
of that melody—surely the most sublime of devotional 
music—she succeeded in forgetting the storm, and, 
half closing her eyes, lost herself in the subtle wail- 
ing of the musie, which rang through the room like 
a living friend bringing consolation and assurance. 

As she played, the tall, dark figure, which but a 
little time since stood gazing-at the deserted Rectory, 
was rooted, bare-beaded, outside the window, its face 
sunk upon its breast and its hands clasped in frout of 


it. 

With the last note throbbing, dying through the 
air, Mand rose, and, the glamour of the music still 
over her, seated herself in a low chair by the fire and 
there, lulled by the storm and the dead red of the coals, 
she fell asleep, her beautiful face lit up with the 
smile that only the pure. and childlike at heart’can 
wear. 

How long she slept. she knew not, but a slight 
noise awakened her, and looking up with a start she 
saw the dark figure standing in the room looking at 
her. 

With alow cry of alarm she rose from the chair, 
and pressing one hand against her heart held ont the 
other as in supplicating terror. 

The stranger lifted his head with » grave smile, 
such that reassured her even before his lips opened, 
and, in a voice whose noble gentleness charmed all her 
fear away and filled her witha nameless thrill of 
pleasure, said: 

“ Madam, be notafraid; Iam not so harmful as my 
appearance may proclaim me, For this intrusion [ 


not intentional, I sought Sir Fielding Chichester. 
The night is dark and the storm confusing, and I, 
a stranger, missed the path. Nay, rather, your music 





drew me from it, By some chance a side door had 


been blown open by the wind; I entered—wrongly I 
admit with sorrow—and, meeting no one, found my 
way here, where I would rather have perished in the 
storm than entered if I have caused you une second’s 
uneasiness.’ 

Pouring out this strange confession in a voice al- 
most tremulous in its musical softness, with a slightly 
foreign accent that lent it an additional charm, and 
expressing with a slight gesture the most profound 
yet eager humility, he bent low before her. 

“T—I am not frightened,” said Mand, her gaze 
riveted on the face and form that were noble and 
kingly notwithstanding their expression of profound 
respect. “I will call my father. Will you beseated ?” 
and, still, unable to remove her eyes from him, she 
walked towards the door. 

With a gesture he declined a seat, and crossing to 
the fire, leaning one arm upon the carved mantel, 
the firelight making a ruddy background to his stal- 
wart form, looked towards the door and waited. 

In afew minutes it opened, and Sir Fielding en- 
tered, and advancing towards the stranger said, in 
his mild, dreamy voice : 

“ You wish to see me ?” 

The stranger fixed his dark eyes upon the pala, 
smooth face for a moment, seemingly absorbed in con- 
templation, then, waking as it were with a start, re- 
plied, in a voice from which all the tenderness had 
gone, leaving a stern, cold music behind: 

“ Do you wish to see me, Sir Fielding Chichester?” 

The old man started with an exclamation, then, 
going close up to the speaker and scanning his fea- 
tures anxiously, exclaimed as his face lit up with the 
light of recognition : 

““Maurice Durant!” 

The son of Gerald Durant, for it was he, nodded. 

“Yes, Maurice Durant. You are surprised, Sir 
Fielding, yet not so much as I, for a week since I 
had as little thought of seeing your Chichester Hall 
as Heaven.” 

“Thank Heaven !—thank Heaven !”’ exclaimed Sir 
Fielding, grasping the outstretched hand, and wring- 
ing it with his feeble one. “Oh, Maurice, Maurice! 
we all thought you were dead.” 

“ Heaven has not proved so kind,” muttered Maurice 
Durant. 

“We never expected to see you again. And 
you lave come back to us as suddenly as—as——” 

“Why do you hesitate ?’”’ said Maurice, frowning, 
“Yes. A week since I was sleeping in a pea- 
sant’s hut beside au Alpine ravine. I dreamt of Nng- 
land, dreamt so vividly that when Iawoke the vision 
had left a longing for the reality. I straggled 
against it, buat—bah!—when a man fights bimself what 
chance has he of victory? I decided to come—! 
came—I am here.” 

He strode up to the fire, extending his hands to- 
wards. the blaze. 

“ Dear me—dear me,” said Sir Fielding, thoroughly 
bewildered by the deep voice, the strange gesture 
and the foreign accent,as much as by the singular 
manner of the man. “| heard no carriage drive up,” 

Maurice faced round. 

“Nor do I see how you could, considering that I 
trod your moor and heath from north to south and 
fought my way.ayaiust a greater storm than those 
which carry an avalauche upon their backs. I 
walked.” 

‘Walked! Heaven bless me!” said the baronet, 
“then,” catching at the cloak, “ you must be, you are 
wringing wet. My dear sir, this is enough to give 
you your death!” ; 

Maurice Durant smiled a smile without a particle 
of mirth in it. 

“Death!” he replied. “ Death will not conetome 
cladinacold. I have slept in damper sheets than 
these, and found them frozen in the morning. Tako 
no heed of me, but rather of your carpet, which I am 
gradnally spoiling.” 

“ Never wind the carpet,” said Sir Fielding, hastily, 
and; walking towards tire bell. “ You must change 
your clothes immediately. I will tell them to see 
that my own room be got ready for you ; meanwhile 
if you will accept my sou Chudleigh’s, in which you 
will find a tire——~” 

Maurice Durant held up his hand with a gesture 
almost of impatience, 

“ Sir Fielding, I shall be gone in five minutes. Cease, 
I beg of you, for it paius ine to give you w refusal. A 
whim seized me to take one look at the Hall. [ 
fought my; way bere through the storm, aud, staui~ 
ing outside this window, was drawn hither by your 
daughter’s music. Why should I stay? Ihave seen 
her whom I !eft a child, you whom in the old time [ 
had more than frieniship for, aud there is naught 
left for me but to return,” and with calm composure 
and a majestic. pace he swung his cloak round him 
and held out his. hand. 

Sir Fielding stared at the stern, weather-tanned 
face with its deep wrinkles and great, piercing ey eg 
in astonishment. 
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“Impossible!” he exclaimed. “ You cannot again 
brave such a night as this, it would be an iusult to 
me! At least,” he added, hastily, as Maurice Durant 
shook his head, “at least you will stay and eat some- 
thing 2?’ 

Still the stalwart figure held out its hand, and Sir 
Fielding grew despairing as he saw the heavy fore- 
head darken impatiently. 

“ Well, if you wiil neither rest nor eat, at least you 
will wait and see Chudleigh ?” he cried. 

“T think not,” was the reply. “I shall get another 
opportunity soon perchance, At this moment I am 
auxious to be on my road again.” 

“Where are you going—where will you sleep?” 
asked Sir Fielding, in utter bewilderment, and feeling 
powerless before the stern will which proclaimed it- 
self in such gravely musical tones. ‘The village, 
Maurice Durant, is a long way; there is no inn on 
the road, not a single place that will open its doors 
to you to-vight——” 

“ Save one,” said Maurice Durant, in a significant 
tone. 

* Which ?” said Sir Fielding. 

* The Rectory,” replied the other, “I sleep in my 
own house to-night.” 

Sir Fielding shuddered. 

“ No, no!” he breathed, “ you shall stay !” and go- 
ing to the door he called out; 

“ Chudleigh!” 

Chudleigh came down the stairs with a promptitude 
quickened by curiosity, for he had never heard his 
father’s voice raised so loudly before. 

“Chud,” commenced Sir Fielding, with agitation, 
but before he could get farther the traveller stepped 
forward and, laying his strong hand on the baronet’s 
trembling arm, said, in a deep, grave voice, quickened 
by the rich foreigu accent ; 

“Chudleigh Chichester, your father would keep 
me prisoner in his castle and I am forcing my way 
out; you are a friend to freedom and will sympathize. 
Sir Fielding, it is not right to break one’s oath. 
Lave vowed to sleep beneath no roof in England be- 
fore my own. Good-night!”’ and raising his cap with 
a gesture of farewell he strode to the door, and, be- 


fore either Sir Fielding or his son could recover from 
the commanding charm of his manner, it had swung 
to behind him, letting in a blast of icy wind auda 
eLower of sl et. 


“Good Heavens!” exclaimed Sir Fielding ; “ how 
cuauged, I seem to be dreaming! Maurice Durant! 
Maurice Durant!” 

** Maurice Durant,” breathed a low voice at his side 
as Maud’s trembling fingers clasped his arm, “ Papa 
—he might have been a king!” 


(To be continued.) 





Danarrous Diers.—The failure of the potato 
crop is likely, from what we read, to bring about 
an epidemic of scurvy, unless the public can be 
better informed of the requirements of an antiscor- 
butic diet. The fact, therefore, cannot be too widely 
made known that peas-pudding, haricot beans, and 
boiled rice, which have been suggested in the jour- 
nals as substitutes for potatoes, will not prevent the 
occurrence of scurvy. In the absence of the potato 
—an excellent antiscorbutic—fresh green vegetables 
or fruits will be requisite, or the health will cer- 
tainly fail, even though fresh meat be taken. 
Amongst the vegetable material which may be used, 
it is stated, are the various forms of cabbage, let- 
tuce, oranges, lemons, onions, mustard-and-cress, 
dandelion, and sorrel. The experience of the crews 
of vessels on long voyages has shown, over and over 
again, the uselessness of the pea and bean tribe in 
preventing scurvy. 

Tue ADULTERATION Act.—It is gratifying to 
notice that in a few instances the vestries are taking 
measures to carry out the Act. The parish of St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, has for some time had 
the appointment of an analyst under consideration ; 
and that of Lambeth has appointed Mr. Jas. Muter 
(Fellow of the Chemical Society) to act in that ca- 
pacity. Although under the provisions of the Act 
these officers must have “ competent medical, chemi- 
cal, and microscopical’ knowledge, they need not 
of necessity be qualified medical men. They will 
have to determine only whether any food, drink, or 
drug contains anything injurious to health (for 
which the fine is 50/.) or whether it is simply adul- 
terated and not what the seller represents it to be 
(for which the fine is 20/.). This duty, of course, de- 
mands accurate knowledge; and it is a pity the Act 
did not, instead of using the indefinite term “‘ com- 
petent ’’ knowledge, indicate what certificates would 

bo sufficient. Let those who are intelligent mem- 
bers of vestries and district boards in London insist 
upon the appointment of an analyst for their parish, 
in spite of interested opposition, and the benefit of 
this Act will soon be apparent. 

Cusba.—The marvellous fertility of Cuba, even on 
her mountains, keeps in store for the struggling 





grow wild there, in the shape of farinaceous roots 
to which they have recourse whenever cultivated 
vegetables become scarce with them. They also 
devour the jutia, or Indian rat, which being twice 
as large and almost as good food as the hare, and 
very abundant throughout the mountains, has taken 
the place of beef and pork, cattle and swine in 
Eastern Cuba having been partly slaughtered and 
partly driven away since the war broke out. Their 
substitute for lard is cocoanut oil, there being 
within easy reach thousands upon thousands of 
cocoanut trees, from which the ripe fruit drops 
abundantly. It can be gathered by tens of thou- 
sands, not only for oil, but also for milk, which is 
manufactured from the snow-white meat of the gene- 
rous fruit, as another substitute for cow’s milk. 
The patriots being in one of the best coffee-growing 
regions in the world, that article, together with other 
family groceries, reaches them occasionally from the 
neighbouring lantations, and even from Spanish 
camps themselves, But generally they have to 
manufacture their own sugar from the cane which 
they get from abandoned sugar estates. From the 
leaves of the yarey tree, and inner fibres of the ma- 
jagua tree bar, they make cloth for their own dress, 
which wears weil, as the majagua fibres are compa- 
ratively tough, and from the jutia’s hide, tanned by 
—_ they make shoes, which also wear tolerably 
well. " 





LOVE’S QUESTIONING. 


TukEy tell me that love is an idle word, 
The dream of an hour, the trill of a bird ; 
As flow’rs that bloom fairest are first to 


decay, 

So the gold of heart-idols turns soonest to 
clay. 

They tell me that vows are but breathings 


of sin 

That torture and madden the hearts they 
would win. ; 

And, as pale the bright stars at the coming 
of day, 

They fade in their sweetness and vanish 
away. 


I have felt thy dark eyes gazing fondly in 





mine, 

Till my soul in its dreaming was lost, love, 
in ine. 

I have felt thy warm breath gently sweep- 
ing my cheek, : 

While the throbbing ot hearts told what 
lips could not speak. 


Can it ae can it be that thy lips will grow 
co. 
eae thy love will not always my being en- 
d 


0. 
And when hushed in the music of love’s 
tender tone 
Thy heart will forget it must love me alone? 


I love thee, I trust thee, I will not believe; 
Thy soul hath no error, no thought to de- 


ceive ; 
ei = bird to its nest, its sad wandering 
one, 
Loviug and trusting thee, darling, I come. 








SCIENCE, 





LIGHT OF THE VAPOUR oF IopINE.—Vapour of 
iodine presents a number of curious properties. The 
following is one that does not appear to have been 
previously noticed :—This vapour at a high tempe- 
rature gives out rays but little refrangible, furnish- 
ing a continued spectrum. Place in a tube of Bohe- 
mian glass a small crystal of iodine, and heat the 
tube strongly at a certain distance from the frag- 
ment; when sufficiently red leave it to cool until 
almost invisible in the dark ; the iodine then vapor- 
izes rapidly. The coloured vapour, on arriving at 
the heated part, burns red in a very nice manner. 
By admitting an absorbing medium the incandes- 
cence of this vapour can be produced in a very bril- 
liant style. Seal in the interior of a glass tube a 
fine platinum spiral, which can be raised to a red 
heat by the electric pile; then introduce pure iodine 
into the tube, and seal the same after having ex- 
pelled the air; volatilize the iodine, and establish 
the electrical communication, The incandescent 
platinum becomes surrounded with a vacillating 
flame, of which the colour is modified by absorption. 
It isa very rich red, and gives a fluted spectrum, 
The author expects to draw from these facts some 
interesting conclusions, but before publishing them 
—— to submit them anew to experimental veri- 

cation, 

Tue Heat oF THE Sun.—Is there no way of 
economizing the sun’s heat? The greenhouse, of 
course, is a familiar and simple step towards the 





patriots other vegetables which they have found to 


solution of the great problem, We all know that 


the heat gets into the greenhouse through the glass, 
and that, do all it can, it cannot get out again ; that 
were England covered with a glass from Land’s End 
to John o’ Groat’s we should reproduce here, in the 
north-east corner of the wild Atlantic, the rich, glo- 
rious vegetation of the tropics. But there is a yet 
farther step which science has made, and which 
leaves the greenhouse as far behind as the steam- 
engine leaves behind it the water-wheel or the wind- 
mill. Is it true that we can split the sunlight into 
two parts, that we can filter it through a plate of 
coloured glass, and so extract from it the great 
magisterium, the principle of lifeand growth ? Pho- 
tographers do as much every day. The yellow rays 
are valueless. They are but so much dross and 
clog. It is the purple rays which are the direct ex- 
citants of all chemical action, Why, then, should 
we not bottle these purple rays as we already bottle 
lightning ? A single Leyden battery can hold a flash 
which, if allowed to spend itself, would rend down 
the Pyramids, and scatter all London in ruins. Why 
should not a single jar hold purple light enough to 
grow a pine forest in a year — to enable the farmer 
to breed beasts in a third the time required at pre- 
sent for normal and ordinary growth? As it is, 
nine-tenths of the strength of the great sun are 
wasted. His heat falls upon the earth, and radiates 
off again into space. Here, then, is our philosopher's 
stone. In our coal-beds lay dormant the accumu- 
lated sunshine of centuries. These burnt up, we 
must economize our sunshine for ourselves. So 
shall we increase the fertility of our fields and in- 
sure the prosperity of additional millions of man- 
kind. So where of old grew one grain shall grow 
seventy. So shall the rich crust of the earth be 
changed into a thousand useful products, which 
commerce shall melt down into wealth, So, pes. 
haps, in the fulness of time shall we find the elixir 
a and learn how to cure diseases and to prolong 
@ 
WASTE IN STEAM ENGINES, 

Tuts waste arises from a variety of causes :—Ist, 
bad firing, which means bad combustion; 2nd, in- 
sufficient surface to absorb the heat ; 3rd, an unclean 
condition of that surface, either from internal or 
external deposit or both; 4th, a faulty proportion- 
ing of the parts of the boiler to each other and to the 
work to be done, which causes heated water to be 
carried over with the steam—a cause of deficiency 
of evaporation, which, however,.so far from being 
as a rule detected goes to swell the apparent duty 
of the boiler. 

Bad firing may result in the fire being too thick 
or too thin or irregular, If too thick the carbonic 
acid that is generated by the combustion of the 
lower part of the fuel with which the air first comes 
in contact is changed in its passage through tho 
upper part of the fuel into carbonic oxide, by ab- 
sorbing from the fuel a second equivalent of carbon. 
If this gas, carbonic oxide, does not meet with free 
atmospheric air, and meet with it ata suitable tem- 
perature in the upper part of the furnace, it must 
remain unconsumed, and will pass through the flues 
or tubes of the boiler and make its escape into the 
air, carrying with it the valuable unconsumed car- 
bon of the coal in a gascous form. It is commonly 
said that smoke is unconsumed fuel. This is true; 
but it is not commonly recollected that there may 
be invisible smoke arising (even from a coke-fire) 
which shall contain the highly combustible ingre- 
dient carbonic oxide gas. When it is remembered 
that every pound of coal burnt into carbonic acid is 
capable of evaporating about 13 lb. of water from 
212 deg., while a pound of coal, converted only into 
carbonic oxide, is capable of evaporating but 4 lb., 
it will be seen how necessary it is that no misman- 
agement of the fire should cause a portion of the 
fuel thus to escape unburnt up the chimney, An- 
other defect in the management of a fire (an 
opposite defect, as it were) by which coal may be 
wasted is the admission of too much air; and this 
arises when the fire is too thin in relation to tho 
chimney-draft, or when (a more common evil) it is 
thin in places, owing to the negligence of the firemen 
in keeping it properly levelled. 

The way in which waste arises from these causes 
is that unnecessary air is introduced into the fire 
at a temperature of, say, 60 deg., and that tiis air 
has to be heated, and then (even if the heat be ab- 
stracted from it, as far as practicable by the boiler) 
it will escape up the chimney at a temperature of 
from 200 deg. to 300 deg. in excess of that which it 
had ; and the whole of this excess represents wasted 
coal. Thus, on the one hand, it is of importance 
that there should be a proper amount of air to 
secure the perfect conversion of the carbon into 
carbonic acid ; and, on the other hand, it is most de- 
sirable that this amount should not be exceeded, in- 
volving the necessity of uselessly heating air not 
wanted for combustion. Such a happily balanced 
state of things it is almost impossible to secure by 
hand firing, almost impossible but not absolutely 
impossible, though only attained at competitive 





trials, and when these trials are conducted by highly 
skilled men, ~*~ ~~ : 
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CHAPTER X. 
She is pretty to walk with, 
And witty to talk with, 
And pleasant to think on. 
Sir John Suckling. 

“You ave weary and dull. I donot entertain you,” 
said Lady Viola, in a tone of deep mortification. 
“Indeed, Herr Dalberg, I would I were able to free 
your pathway this very moment as far as your 
thoughts were straying.” 

“I don’t wonder at it. I am stupid company I 
admit,” returned Aubrey Dalberg, colouring faintly. 
“TI beg your pardon, I suppose you spoke to me and 
I did not hear.” 

“ Not once or twice,” returned she, “ but pray don’t 
apologize. It is not your fault certainly. Either this 
exforced imprisonment or the dulness of your enter- 
tainmentistoblame. But Iam infinitely vexed with 
myself, I said to you soarrogantly that I would make 
your days here glide by in all pleasantness, and I have 
failed so signally. It is not the lack of good will, 
but sheer stupidity on my part, believe me. Where 
lies the fault | wonder? In our difference of nation- 
alities ? I believe 1 may say without vanity that the 
power is given me to enliven, even to fascinate the 
majority ef those of my own countrymen who have 
been thrown in my way. But with youI seem to 
myself insipid and shallow. ‘Tell me how she talks 
and looks, the lady in your own land who has pleased 
you best?” 

Aubrey smiled at the earnestness of her tone, the 
perplexity of her look. 

“Tam afraid that would be a difficult question te 

answer, Lady Viola. In the first place how do you 
kuow there is such a one ?” 
_. “Ido not. I was looking for your face to betray 
if it was so or not,” she returned, looking at him with 
an arch smile dimpling her red lips, beneath which a 
slow flush rose to Aubrey’s forehead. 

She iaughed half triumphantly, half angrily. 

“That is enough, sir lover. A fair English lady 
exists,” 

“T trust so,” returned Aubrey, more composed! 
“and by the thousand I renee PE Sai 

“You de not deceive me, I understand now the 
languor and indifference which have counteracted all 
my efforts to please and entertain you. Come, con- 
fess. It will please yourself and amuse me. Show 
me what the ideal lady is like,” she pleaded. 

“ Now you approach something like the truth. The 








(WAITING FOR THE PRINCE.] 


ideal lady may be talked about, since the real and 
actual one is by no means an established fact.” 

In the midst of the evidently pleasing reverie 
which brought that tender haze to his eyes he gave 
a sudden and violeut start. 

“Good Heavens!” exclaimed he, “ what a dolt I 
have been,” 

Lady Viola looked at him in astonishment, 

“ What are you talking about now, I pray you?” 

He fumbled in his pockets, turning them over 
swiftly, and exclaimed, in a tone of keen disappoint- 
ment and a little indignation : 

“That is gone also. I suppose it was taken away 
with the pocket-book,” 

Then he pulled forward hastily a china vase, that 
bore in gold and crimson the coat of arms everywhere 
to be seen on the furniture of the place, and began 
studying it over with eagerness, muttering: 

“Ttis the same! I do believe it is the very same! 
How strange that it should not have occurred to me 
before !” 

“T am waiting with a great deal of attempted 
patience to hear what it is all about,” observed 
Viola, drily. 

He laughed, and turned his eager face to her. 

“ Yes, I wiil tell you, and perhaps you can help me 
solve the riddle, I will tell you the whole story. It 
is unaccountable that after searching all through 
France and Germany, among the books of heraldry, I 
should have entirely forgotten the matter here. 
During my wanderings I found myself where I was 
obliged to remain for a couple of days in consequence 
of an accident having happened to the machinery of 
the steamer in which I wasa passenger, I spent the 
interval very pleasantly. Amongst other things I 
took a trip with a friend in his sail-boat down the 
harbour, and explored with him the queer, bleak, but 
delightful shores below. This was where the rather 
romantic adventure happened. We had fished, and 
smoked, and had our basket lunch, and were reclining 
idly on the seats watching the swelling waves break 
sleepily around us, when my friend discovered a 
yacht, on the other side of the island, and recoguized 
its pennant as that of one of his club rivals. 

“* Hurrah! there’s Avery, as sure as fate,’ he ex- 
claimed, starting up eagerly, all his languor vanished. 
‘ We'll have a race, and I'll show you some pretty 
tactics, too. The old fellow has gone ashore on the 
other side to a boatman’s cabin. I know what it’s 
for. It’s a stupid long walk, but I don’t mind if I can 
coax Avery to try a race. Do you stay here, and do 
the best you can until I come back.’ 

“ Tacquiesced and stretched myself out for a siesta, 


But somehow sleep forsook me the moment I made ! 








preparations for it, and preseutly, the sun coming up 
over the rocks and beating down rather warmly, & 
took up an oar and sculled slowly towards a cool, 
shady inlet beyond. But when I had reached a 
satisfactory mooring-place there something drew me 
still farther, I did not drop my anchor, but lazily 
pushed the tiny craft along through the cool crystal 
that seemed to part for me sleepily, until I found 
what something seemed to assure me was waiting 
—an adventure.”’ 

There came a soft glitter to his eyes, a languid 
smile to his lips. 

The dreamy look on his face showed that he had 
forgotten his companion, and had gone back to the 
distant place and memory, 

“Well,” exclaimed Lady Viola, impatiently, after 
she had waited ten minutes for the story to be re- 
sumed, “ yod found Amphitrite, or Undine, or—what?” 

He gave a little start and came back to the pre- 
sent, 

“T beg your pardon for falling again into reverie. 
I was reviewing the rather singular circumstances. 
I found a young girl sitting upon a flat rock, with 
the water splashiug all around it, cutting it off from 
shore. She seemed very busily occupied, and was 
eicher indifferent to or unconscious of her isola. 
tion from the land. Some sort of portfolio was ly- 
ing in her lap, on which lay a sheet of drawin- +- 
paper upon which she was busily at work. I had 
made no noise in my approach, and I held the boat 
stationary and watched her.” 

‘With admiration, of course,” interrupted his 
nobly born listeuer, with just a perceptible curl of 
her red lip. 

* Yes, certainly, with admiration,” was his hasty 
return. “I remember at the time I said to myself 
she made the most beautiiu! picture [ had ever seen 
off canvas—her fourm was of such graceful light- 
ness, her features so symmetrical, the colouring so 
delicately blended.” 

“ And her dress,” ~v-3 the trus feminine demand, 
in atone of peremptor, eagerness, “* was it silk or 
serge?” 

“Indeed, I don’t think I can tell you exactly. It 
was some sort of flu wing white, with pink ribbons, 
or was it pink with a white mautle? But what 
matter for the material ?” 

The lady shrugged her graceful shoulders. 

*Only I wauted to know if the heroine was of 
high or low estate, Well, go on, She was won- 
drously beautiful and you fell in love 4 

“Did 1?’ laughed Aubrey. “ Your ladyship takes 
swift conclusion. Her beauty of feature was cer- 
tainly the least of her charms, It was the fearless, 
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naive, wild-bird manner that haunts and fascinates 
me still. She did not see me at first, but was 
working away diligently at the drawing, pausing 
every moment to crest the graceful head backward 
and take a longand critical glance, Sometimes she 


nodded approval, and once she made a scarlet ring 
of her pretty mouth and shook her head vehemently, 
filliping her finger against the innocent pencil, as if 
the blame lay in that. 


“TI stood in the boat, oar in hand, holding my 
breath almost, lest I should disturb her, and quite 
forgetting the awkwardness of being discovered at 
such eavesdropping. Finally the drawing was finished 
to her evident satisfaction. She held it up, and then 
laughed out, I shall not attempt to describe all I 
fancied in that silvery gush of laughter. Analyze 
and describe for me what is in the wild bird’g carol, 
and you havea faint idea. 

“*There!’ she exclaimed. ‘When my. gallant 
prince comes the picture is ready for him,’ 

“ And with these words she rose frem her rocky 
perch, and for the first time looked dewn in my di- 
rection. Imagine the situation, if you, please. 

“There | was with my boat, oarin hand. I ex- 
pected a scream of dismay or alarm, @ panic of baah- 
ful confusion, for she was scarcely beyond the earliest 
girlhood, and I was just about to assure her of my wil- 
lingness to take hasty departure when she smiled upon 
me—not boldly er coquettishly, but warmly, fraukly, 
with eagerness, and a bright flash went serosa the 
animated features, 

“*Oh, indeed, you have slready come, and the 
irawing ig just fiuished, Thigia delightful,’ she ex- 
claimed, 

“ Upon which I pushed the boat toward the rock, 

“* You want me to set, you Om shore? The tide has 
some in upon you,’ I veptmred, im my soak reapeotial 
sone. 

“Sho looked down ob the curling waves, and 
laughed again as she answered: 

“*T did not know it, I have been so busy draw- 


ing, you see, And my thoughts have been away— 
so far away, in dreamland. I did not expect to see 
the prince so soon though.” 


“* The prince ?’ I repeated, doubtfully. 

“ She burst into a merry peal of laughter that was 
so naive and childlike that I could not refrain from 
joining it. 
ae Phat is what I call you. For I have been sure 
you would come. And you look like it~—yes, I am 
sure you are very like what I imagined,’ she said, 
when she could speak without laughing at the per- 
plexity of my face, I suppose. ‘ Of course you don’t 
anderstand, but I will tell you about it,’ 

“+ Then come into the boat, please,’ I said ; ‘it makes 
me giddy to see you moving so carelessly on the 
rock.’ 

“ She came unhesitatingly, with a child’s innocent 
frankuess of trust, and took her seat at the bow, 
after a quick glance all about the rocks above us, 

“*Tam an enchanted princess, you know,’ began 
she, ‘like the heroines of the old fuiry.tales, and I 
am shut up here, and guarded jealously.” 

“* By dragous?’ questioned I, merrily. 

“At which she shook her head with a pretty, 
puzzled look that was exceedingly charming, 

“* Not exactly, and yet Aunt Theodosia has a very 
dragonish disposition, and her looks are not likely to 
belie the idea. Yes, 1 am sure, to carry out the fairy 
story, Aunt Theodosia must bea dragou. Isshe not 
like it? See!’ 

“ She made a few rapid strokes with her pencil on 
a bit of paper aud passed over to me an admirable 
caricature of a sharp, straight, stern-looking spiyster 
aud a queer, gaunt rail ef a man, 

“*'lheve are the dragons,’ declared she, ‘ but, dear, 
gentle Auutio Pen is a dove who is enchanted also, 
and canvot help me because of the dragons. So you 
see | have puzzled and hoped and dreamed. 1 knew 
though all the time that the gallant prince would 
come and break the spell. I am sv glad to see you. | 
know you will help me.’ 

“* Well, here isthe boat. Sheis a witch when her 
sail is shaken out toa favouring breeze,’ I answered, 
hardly knowing whether to take her talk in jest or 
earnest. ‘* Whither shall I take you?’ 

“Lhe brightness dropped off from her face, yet did 
not leave it avy less sweet and lovely. 

* She clasped her hands and looked up into my face 
with the tears misting her eyes, 

“* Oh, if Lknew,if lonly knew, would I not bid 
you throw out the sailspeedily ? But that is what you 
ave to do for me—see.’ 

* She laid im my band the drawing upon which she 
had been occupied. I looked at it with keen interest, 
for it was evidently a coat of arms. 

“*It belongs to me, or I belong to it. Ihave stolen 
this clasp to-day to copy itout. It was the clasp to 
& bracelet I wore when [ was a little babe. I learned 
that much from Auntie Pen. Year by year links have 


hidden away from me. But I found it in Auntie 
Pen’s drawer one day, and I coaxed enou zh out of her 
to kuow that it means something which she dares not 
disclose. They tell other people that I am their niece, 
but they do not try to impose upon me. I knew 
somebody would come who wuuld find it out for me. 
It is you. Take it and search for me, and when you 
find out what it meaus, oh, come back to me speedily. 
Somewhere, oh somewhere, I know, I am sare, by the 
yearning aching of my heart, there is a loving spirit 
yearning and aching for me also. Fiud me father or 
mother, brother or sister, or at least the aucestral 
roof where that coat of arms belongs.’ 

“T could not help being deeply moved by her 
earnestness, and I dropped my sportive tone and 
looked carefully at the drawing, while L said: 
“Tt is a happy thing that 1 am just.em the eve 
of a protracted Continental tour.’ 

“© You are going on the Continent !* she exclaimed. 
“Oh, [knew @ kind fate sent you bither! Shall you 
go to Franceand Germany? I[ am sure in one or the 
other you will find the answer to my riddle. You 
are indeed the fairy prince! You will find it for me!’ 
“T looked at the tiny goldem-claspin her band, and 
saw that it bore, in minute and daintily engraven 
lines, the same design whieh she lad enlarged in 
the drawing. 

“*I will certainly try," answered I, while I put 
the paper carefully in my poeket-bvek, 

Pn when you find it yeu will hurry back to 
me 

“«Shall I find you here on the roek?’ I asked, 

“*Set me ashore, and L will show you where to 
com@,’ she replied. 

* Awd when I had come she led: me a will-o’- 
the-wisp dauce among the rocka, es it seemed te 
me, but she had really teem followinge fawiliar path, 
and presently she stationed me at a gap in the 
seraggy natural wall, and told me to leek up to an 
old, dreary-looking building-perehed at the very top 
of the island, while below em the other side was a 
row of low. buildings, Jike the eabins of fishermen, 

“* There, the Rook House ismy cage. When 
you bring me the solution of that enigma the spelis 
of wicked enchantment will fall away and leave me 
free. Come thither and insist upon seeing me, in 
spite of the dragons, like the gallaut knight you are, 
Or, if I hada signal, I would find my way down here, 
though they locked and doubly barred the doors, I 
fly from windows already; if those were closed againet 
me, I am not sure but I could use the chimney. 

“Her eye flashed with the spirit of an euergetic 
nature while she said it. - 

“ «Tf you are here at this island I will find yon,’ 
returned I. 

“*T will watch for yov. and pray for yon, and 
wait till you come. Ah! [ forget.. There is an- 
Other circumstance to help you. Do you see. this 
mark? It has its significance, I know, because [| 
have always worn a locked bracelet over it, and thay 
keep the key, and are horrified at the idea of any- 
oue’s beholding this insignificant blemish upon my 
wrist,’ 

“ She extended her left hand towards me, drawing 
away with the other tlie massive gold bracelet, which, 
as she said, had a locked bar upon.it, to show me.a 
round, dark spot on her wrist,” 

Aubrey had spoken so far, and Lady Viola lis- 
tened with interest certainly, but yet ina certain sense 
carelessly; but here she gave a violent start, and 
turned pale, 

“Upon her wrist! Good Heavens!” exclaimed she. 

Aubrey turned upon her quickly. 

“Ithasa meaning then? All at once it has, just 
flasiied over me that while I have carefully consulted 
«lj the books of heraldry in England and France aud 
at Berlin the whole affair has been thrust out of my 
mind by the peculiar circumstances of my visit here, 
The paper she gave me has gone with my pecket- 
book aud passport, but I am almost positive that tlhe 
crest yonder isa fac-simile of her drawing. Cun you 
give me any explanation, Lady Viola?” 

She shook her head slowly, conquering her agi- 
tation, and guarding herself against farther indiscre- 
tion, 

“Nay,” pleaded Aubrey, “do not turn me off 
with evasion, Surely I have a claim upon your hel). 
It has been a matter of sincere disappointment aud 
grief to me that I must return home without sccom- 
plishing this errand. I shall not regret the deten- 
tion and ruse you have so often asked me to pardon 
if it enable me to carry a satisfactory story tw the 
watchful Undine there in her island prison.” 

“You may tell to my father the romantic story. 
Perchance he may throw some light upon it, Lut it 
is very singular. She is so lovely then?” 

“Most lovely, and as pure-minded aud refined as 
spirited and charming, But I am .sure you know 
something about the mark. I did not give so much 
heed to it myself, because there is one almost pre- 





been addei to the bracelet, but the clasp was long ago 





cisely like it on my ewan wrist.” 


“Show it to me!” spoke Lady Viola, imperiously. 


He unfastened the gold sleeve liuks, pushed away 
the linen wristband and showed her there upon the 
left wrist a purple-brown mark. 
“T used to tell mother it was more like a huge blot 
of Indian ink than a mole,” observed he, “for you per- 
ceive that the stain has little branching lives,” 
The girl looked for a moment with kuitted brows, 
&@ wondering awe deepening iu her eyes. ‘Then she 
rose and left the room, returning, however, a mo- 
ment afterward with something shut closely in her 
hand, 
‘ “Close your eyes for a moment, Herr Dalberg, I 
eg.” 
Smiling ligutly, he obeyed. 
She hastily iia the magnifying glass she had 
brought above the black mark, looked for au iustant, 
dropped the glass into her and sat down 
hastily, drawing a long, breath. 
+ Well?” asked 
“ You are totell my father this singular story. And 
I am eager to hear the rest. You promised this beau- 
tiful priugess thet you would bring her back the ex- 
planation of all the about her, the key to 
which she naturally enough supposed this coat of arms 
will prove. And whatneward were you to receive in 
return?” 

“ Do you think I wasso mercenary as that?” ox- 
claimed Aubrey, indiguautly. 

* Oh, butthereere oben of reward, such 


as ohew from the fair opera 4 —_ 
the lovely primegse herself, arply. 
“Is it one or all axe finding thero 


when you return? 
And to herself she said't 
“Stepliano was not a day too seen, This. hand- 


some, iil y: fellow might have proved a 
tormnidable rival in the girl’s favour if he turn out to 
be nothing uearer.” 

Aubrey wase little resontfal of her manner, and 
putem an.eir of dignity. 

“Indeed, Lady Viola, [ think I have told you all 
now. My dreams, if you please, I will keep to my- 
self,” 

Before she could reply there came a treble tap, 
the baron’s signal, at the locked door. He came in 
quietly, but the moment his daughter locked the door 
behind him he drew out a letter and waved it trium- 
phantly. 

“Good news, Viola. There is such relivf in my 
mind. A letter from Ruderich, aud see the sentence 
written in significant style we agreed upon. ‘The 
little illness I brought away from Schwarzenburg is 
safely gone from me, at which you will rejvice also, 
Iam gure.’ Stephano has safely eluded even their 
vigilance. He has long ago arrived.” 

‘ben he turned and wrung Aubrey’s hand. grate- 
fully. 

“Oh, my friend, do not be angry with ns. It means 
so much for us, and the, disappointment is such & 
trifle to you. Let me thank you again and again for 
your forbearance. Now. we will turmallour thoughts 
towards managing your departare.” 

* He has a little story to tell youand:an odd mark 
on his wrist to show you. I will go and entertain 
Von Schubert aud keep him away from. disturbing 
you,” said Viola, bowing gracefully and making 
speedy retreat. 





CHAPTER XT. 
Her face is like the milky way i* the sky, 
A meeting of gentle lights without.s name. 
Sir John Suckling. 
Serena moored her boat in its snug hiding-place 
among the tall rocks and hurried up: the sandy. 


She left the broad, well-beaten walk which wound 
tortuously from the one.unpretentious wharf to the 
highway and struck out her own path across the 
fields, emerging. presently into.a pretty, rustio ‘lane, 
whose walls were tangled thickly with wild roses aud 
clambering grape vines. ‘The humble, unpainted 
cottage at the end of the lane was the only home the 
girl remembered. The little homestead was owned 
by an honest, elderly couple who lived in one half 
the house and let the other, only too willingly, to such 
quiet, respectable tenants as. the mild, reserved old 
lady aud her graceful grand-daughter had proved. 

The two old ladies were sitting in the cool portico, 
chatting together over the olden times, when Serena 
came upon them unawares, but the moment her grand- 
mother caught sight. of her the aged face brightened 
with a tender glow, and she rose up quickly, 

“My Serena is home again, Mrs. Haynes.” 

“La sakes, Madame Peyron, so she is, And she 
brings the sunshine with her, Bless her two beauti- 
ful eyes. Whatagirl sheis. You don’t know no- 
thing about the trying, provoking, uneasy things 
that girl can be, Madame Peyron—no, you don’t. I 
don’t believe there. was ever another like her.” 





The old lady—Madame Peyron—as the country 
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people had growa to name her, out of a vague respect 
for ber courtliness of manner—looked towards, the 


advaneing figure with proud, fond eyes as she re- 


“ls 
ar She is the blessing of my old age. WhileI have 
her ] cannot sigh even fora grave in my native land.” 

By this time Serena had reached their pretty 
rustic retreat, 

“Out in the cool resting ? that is comfortable !” she 
said, ‘Grandmother, dear, 1 hope you have. con- 
jured up something exceedingly nice for me to make 
for your supper. Your chickabiddies have behaved 
so generously tous. Mrs, Haynes, I feel quite rich 
with very grand possibilities inthe pantry looming 
before me.” 

Already she had taken off the thick gloves’ which 
protected her hands while rowing, and laid aside the 
linen mantle, 

“ How is the side-ache, grandma? You have not 
been a nanghty, disobedient woman, I trust. You 
haven't hemmed any more of that ruffling ? I thoug).t, 
after | was away, it would have been: wise in me to 
have locked it up, then I could have skipped it over 
in the morning myself.” 

“You have enough to do, my child,” said Madame 
Peyron, tenderly ; “ but you make it all light by your 
cheerful disposition, “I took a few stitches more, 
and it was no harm tome. Have you had a pleasant 
row ?” : 

“Ever so pleasant! Iam rested by it,” answered 
Serena, opening the door, and passing into the house 
but reappearing the next moment atthe open window, 
tying on her checked apron. 

“Do hear her now!” cried old Mrs. Haynes, ad- 
miringly ; “all the other school-marms I ever knew 
came home tired and wilted down, and so cross you 
couldn’t touch ’em a yardoff. But.a change of work 
is all she asks,” 

“ But I’ve been out on the water, Mrs, Haynes, and 
that is always a happiness to me,” interposed Serena, 
gently, while she broke the pearly eggs into her white 
dish, and took up the whisk, 

“ Bat you had to row yourself, I'd like to.see any 
other girl as would call that pleasure,” 

“ Then they lose a great deal of enjoyment as well 
as health. Grandma’s doctrines in that respect are a 
saving truth. She wouldu’t let me fall into your 
people’s ways, Mrs. Haynes,” laughed: Serena. 

“Lazy! well, Ideclare now! I’ve heard our folks 
called everything else but lazy. Even them as is as 
shiftless as can be work pretty hard to get clear o’ 
work.” 

“ Yes, that’s where it is so odd,” persisted Serena, 
thoroughly enjoying Mrs, Haynes’s amazement. “1 
don’t think there ever was a people who were such 
tireless toilers at their real business, and such aim- 
less drivellers where the necessary recreation is con- 
cerned. Thereis my rowing, You always exclaimed 
in horror at the thought! Whoever would expect 
tosee a girl rowing a boat? But this wise little 
grandma nodded her head, and twinkled her eyes and 
said it was the best thing in the world for my arms, 
and my chest, and above all for my brain, Uh, how 
I thauk her for it! For, besides giving me strength 
and health, it opens to me a kingdom of delights 
whenever I choose to enter, there. To-day now: it 
was really tiresome and hot, and close, in the school- 
room. ‘I'he little things felt ill, and were restlessand 
troublesome, and when I came out I had a tight feel- 
ing across my chest and my head ached with the buzz 
and stir of the restless children. I was almost as 
tired as I have ever been since 1;beganschool, And 
I suspect grandma saw it. And she sent me out to 
the boat. Ah, I wish I could show all the listless, 
Weary girls in the land what.a new life rushes through 
every nerve with the glorious exereise! The soft 
plash of the waves was such a soothing hymn after 
the school din, the fresh rush of the air across my 
forehead swept off every ache, and each unhealthy, 
morbid thought fled ashamed from out my brain. The 
very warmth of the sun had its beneficent gift, 
There! you see I am home again, invigorated, and 
as good, perhaps a little better than new. See my 
eges froth!” 

She laughed softly as she finished, as if aware that 
her talk had strayed off a little beyond good Mrs. 
ae following, and fell to whisking furiously at 

€ eggs, 

“There’s a bit of cream in @ china bowl in my 
closet, if you want it. I shan’t use it myself. He 
and I are poor enough in appetite this warm spell,” 
quoth Mrs. Haynes, watching the dextrous move. 
ments of the fair arm and slender fingers, and not 
exactly knowing how to reply to the ather portion of 
her argument. 

“lil take it, you must join us at.supper; that will 
be fair, won’t it, grandma? And perhaps you will 
enjoy my omelette for not doing anything to it 
yourself, One get’s weary of one’s own. And it’s 
Wise too, isn’t it? for so we are kept from getting sel- 
fish, aud hiding away by ourselves.” 





* There is nothing selfish about you, Serena Pey- 
ron, and there has not been ever since you came into 
this house,” was. Mrs, Haynes's hearty endorsement. 
“I do believe if anything could make a person hungry 
it would be your tea setting, for it’s just a picture 
you make of it. And I'll stay to-night, with many 
thanks.” 

“I wonder if I can’t coax out of grandma one of 
her little plumb jars in hononr of our guest,” laughed 
Serena. ‘I am ever so pleased, Mrs. Haynes, about 
your staying, especia'ly because I promised to go 
across to the island again this eveuing, and I wouldn't 
like this little woman to get lonesome.” 

“Going again, Serena? I don’t believe in the night 
air if [doapprove your afternoon rows,” remonstrated 
Madame Peyron, 

“T will not do it again,” answered Serena, gently. 
“But this time I could not very well help it. You see 
there was a little unpleasantness this afternoon. 
Leina’s aunt came and she was angry, and to appease 
all I promised to be there again this evening. You 
know the moonlight will be glorious.” 

“T should like to see this Leina,” observed the 
grandmother, meditatively. “I wonder that she never 
comes to see you, Serena.” 

“Tt is not her fault. I wish indeed you could see 
and know her. Such another precious, wilful, dar- 
ling creature can hardly exist. It is sucha wonder 
when her relatives are so strange and cold aud formal. 
This Miss Penelope has very strange ways. I al- 
most thought her afraid or angry with me. But it 
could hardly be so.” 

* Miss Penelope,” repeated Mrs. Peyron. “ She is a 
singular woman, a Very strange woman, but she has 
a kind heart, and more than once, when you were 
small, Serena, she has helped me with a. generous 
hand,” 

“ You know her!” exclaimed Serena, in utter as- 
tonishment, “You know Leina’s Aunt Penelope, 
grandmother ?”. 

“Tt is she, the countrywoman I have talked to you 
about, who has lent me a helping hand in my. sore 
need. I had seen her once or twice in my own 
country, But she had always proud and reserved 
ways.” 

Serena stood silent, looking down thoughifully, and 
when at length she spoke it was abruptly. 

“Grandmother, can you help Leina about her mys- 
tery? If you knew these Fosses in their native land 
you can explain to her much that puzzles and dis- 
tresses her.” 

“No, dear. I am afraid Icannot help her. I knew 
nothing whatever of the family, This Penelope was 
aichance acquaintance made at the hospital where 
your mother died. She was kiod to me then, al- 
though there was always a hard, cold way about her 
that spoiled half her goodness. I suppose my sor- 
row aud the pitiful strait in which I was left 
moved her compassion, for she took a good deal of 
pains to obtain assistance for me. And she helped 
me about coming to England, and twice after she ar- 
rived herself she came to see me. She has always 
seemed to have interest enough to keep trace of me, 
though of late she has not given any sign of her re- 
membrance. Well, well, I shall never cease to. be 
thankful for the help she gave when I needed it 
most.” 

“You cannot tell where she lived nor how it is 
Leina is with them?” said Serena, in a tone of disap- 
pointment, 

‘No, certainly not. I only knew Migs Penelope, 
and that, as I have told you, as a chauce acquaint- 
ance.” 

“Tam sorry. I have dreamed almost as romantic 
visions about Leina as she can have done herself, 
Nothing can be too grand or beautiful for her, I 
think.” 

“It is all somebody else, you have never any grand 
things for yourself, 1 suppose,” said Mrs, Haynes, 
“Shall you be contented with your school keeping 
all your life?” 

Serena laughed softly. 

“Oh, no, indeed! I am to shine in some of Leina's 
reflected greatness. If'she is queen I am to be the 
favourite maid of honour. If she prove some grand 
lady I am to be her cherished friend and companion, 
I am deeply interested in her high hopes, her magni- 
ficent prospects, you see. But I must not be chat- 
tering here with you, I must attend to my hostess 
duties. Sit quietly, both of you, until I call you.” 

When the pleasant meal was over, and the table 
had been removed, and the shining ware returned to 
the closet fresh and cleansed, Serena came out her- 
self to the porch, and sat there a little while, with 
her head resting against her grandmother’s knee, and 
her cool, soft hand nestling in the aged palm, 

“ Grandma, dear,” she said, softly, “‘ there is no- 
thing for me to build an air castle upon, is there ?” 

“J don’t think I know what you mean, Serena,” 
returned the old lady, smoothing the soft hair from 
the broad forehead. 





Serena lifted her hand, and pointed fo the wrist. 

“Is there any meaning to that? Did you ever 
hear of any family who had it asa birthmark? We 
read of such things sometimes.” 

‘No, dear, I never did. It doesn’t show as it used 
to. It was so much larger when that was a little 
baby arm. Yet it was a full month after your birth 
before I noticed it at all—because I was so full of 
trouble, I suppose, and my eyes were dim all the 
time weeping for my poor daughter's death.” 

“Tell me about my mother. There is always 
comfort thinking about my mother, She was good 
and beautiful and refined, I know,’’ cried out the 
girl, impulsively. 

‘*T have told you so many times,” replied Madame 
Peyron, sadly. **She was a pretty girl, and good too. 
But you know that she was not a lady, She was 
only a blythe seamstress when she met poor Gottlieb 
first, and sad enough was the end for her, Alack-a- 
day 1 

“Do I look like her, grandmother ?” 

The old Jady shook her head slowly. 

“No ; it has always seemed strange to me, Serena, 
that you have not a look like father or mother. You 
have a grander way with you, more like the gentle- 
folk. I have minded it ever since you were a wee, 
toddling thing.” 

“But am I really and traly your daughter’s 
child ?” persisted Serena, lifting up her head, and 
— full with those clear, soft eyes into the other’s 

ace, 

“Really and truly! What clse could you be? 
Serena, child, you have some strange thing in your 
mind. Have I ever given you into any care but my 
own from the day I brought you out of the hospital 2 
Was I uot there to christen you with my tears— 
Heaven bo praised that they did uot endow you with 
a troubled and sorrowful nature—when you were first 
laid beside your dying mother ? I hope your friend’s 
grand visions have not made you ashamed or weary 
of the humble old grandmother!” 

Serena rose and flung her arms about the old lady’s 
neck and kissed her fonily. 

“ Ashamed, indeed. You wicked, naughty woman 
to hint of such a thing. Does not Mrs. Haynes 
know how proud Iam of you? Never, indeed, if I 
can help it shall you have a momeni’s reproach to 
cast at the child for whose helpless infancy you cared 
so tenderly and toiled so tirelessly. ‘The strange 
thought. did not come from me. It was put into my 
head by Mr. Nathaniel’s look rather than his speech. 
It has gone now, however, and it is thoroughly exor- 
cized and will nevercome back. Now let me tell you 
a pretty little story about oneof my scholars, a cun- 
ning little witch, as full of misclrief as a rose of sweet. 
ness, And thenI must go down again to the-boat, 
I will take the key, and you must not lie awake 
or sit up watching for me to come.’ 

An hour afterward Serena was gliding down amidst. 
the purple shadows of the beach, which could gather 
no deeper colour because the large, round moon had 
swung out slow and majestic where the crimson 
sunset glories were still faintly reflected in the eastern 


sky. 

Bie made her way swiftly toward tle hiding-place 
where her boat was kept, and started back a little 
uneasily when she saw a tall figure pacing just below 
upon the sands. 

It moved away a short distance upon her approach, 
and after a moment's hesitution Serena pusiied out- 
the boat and took the ears. 

At which the figure again approached, and a mellow 
voice spoke with gentlemanly courtesy and the 
utmost respectfulness in rather quaintly aecented 
English : 

“Can I not be of assistance? I am at your ser- 
vice.” 

“T need none, thank you. Iam perfectly used to 
the oars, and my boat is light,” returned she. 

“Tt is yours then? I have. been looking at it 
longingly. I was never more tempted to make free 
with another’s property in my life, By some stapidity 
the fisherman who was to have rowed me over to 
yonder island has gone without me and | cannot find 
another boat.” 

Serena had been steadily pushing of, but at this 
she hesitated. 

“ Over to the island ?” repeated she. 

“Yos, I have a little business with the hermit 
taxidermist there. He is waiting for me I sup- 


se.” 

And he looked longingly toward the fair boatman, 

The prow was turned promptly, and she said, in 
quiet dignity for all the frank kindliness of her man- 
ner: 

“J am going to the island myself. There is no 
reagon why I should ‘not give you a seat in my boat, 
for Mr. Nathaniel is a kind friend of mine also.” 

The gentleman came bounding into the boat with 
alacrity. 

Serena saw now that he was young and handsome, 
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“And you will give me the oars,” he said, gal | 


~ 


ntly. “Iam sure I cannot allow you to row me 
Lat long distance.” 
She looked at him for a moment doubtfully, but | 
ded by vacating her seat and yielding up the oars. | 


-~ 


° 


When she saw the shapely white hands bend them. 
selves to their task she gave a little sigh of relief. 
He was no novice, as she had feared, 


Beneath his even, powerful strokes the little craft | 
unded forward like a thing alive. } 
She smi'cd, leaned back in her. seat, and slowly 
removed the thick gloves from her hands. 

He caught the expression of her face, and gave a 
little mellow laugh. 

“You thought Islhould have to come back to your 
guidance. Well, are you satisfied that I am able to 
» your boat ?” 

“Yes,” returned Serena; “I discover that you 
ore one of the fraternity. It is easy enough to re- 
coguize the true lovers of the water. I daresay you 
will find those oars too light. They were made for | 
me you know, Iam not sure but the sail might be 
t 
ii 
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tand spare you the labour, though we could not 

ike so straight a course.” 

“Tam in no hurry myself,” said the young gentle- 
man, with another of those bright, sunny flashes 
across his face as he smiled. “I have a mind to try 
tlhe sail, if you don’t object. It is a lovely evening. 

e what silver veins the waves are gathering! And 
the air is balmy sweetuess, as if wafted from fair 
Araby itself, It is a sin, indeed, to make haste in 
such a fairy experience.” 

Serena’s clear cheek had taken a tinge of colour. 

“Nay, but when I come toremember I amin haste 
myself,” she said. 

“That alters the case, although I can but regret 
it. To-night this moonlight almost beautifies yonder 
Creary island,” 

* Dreary!” repeated Serena, in surprise. “I never 
thought it dreary. It has been always charming to 
me.” 

“What, with those bare, bleak rocks, and the 
ecanty vegetation, and the chilled, stunted look of 
everythin, ?” he returned, possibly with as much 
desire to draw her out as to carry on his assertion. 
“To me who remember islands festooned with vines, 
and gorgeous with flowers, and embellished with 
graceful towers of picturesque ruins, yonder is a for- 
lorn and miserable spot, and I wonder how any one 
who has kuown any different scene can be coutent to 
remain there.’ 

“Who has known different!” repeated Serena, 
pensively. “That is just the secret of all the world’s 
appiness, I suspect. Grandmamma now will agree 
ith you, but to the fishermen, and the rest, and 
ven to me, there are many things charming and at- 
ractive there.” 

“J wish I could show you an island I have seen 
—a gen of peerless beauty, where all around is fair 
and charming!” he exclaimed, warmly. “ Bebolding 
that would be enough to prove the dreariness of this.” 

“]T wish indeed you might,” returned Serena, “I 
was born in one of the fairest of lands, so my grand- 
mother declares. She owns that the Rhine is well 
worth the poet’s chanting, but she declares that the 
Danube flows through the loveliest scenes of all.” 

“You too were born there!” exclaimed the young 
gentleman. “ No wouder you had a look to me that 
reminded me of my childish visions of the Madonna, 
Aud can you be content to linger here ?”’ 

“] remember nothing of it all—nothing at al 
elie answered, sorrowlully. “I was only a tiny babe 
when I came away. But it is one of my keenest 
pleasures to read and hear about it. Tell me about 
your isle. Give me the word-picture, that 1 may 
frame it in memory’s enduring gold.” 

‘The words dropped languidly, but the tone was 
sweetly tender; a clear, luminous smile lighted tie 
Ceep blue eyes and played softly about the exquisite 
lips, 

“She had removed her hat, and the moonlight glis- 
tened upon the golden-brown hair, and made it very 
easy for the enthusiastic young man at the oar to 
iwagine it an aureole, 

Never had he seen a pictured saint more sweetly 
fair, never before met eyes that seemed alike to calm 
and thrill him. 

He dropped the oars slowly and noiselessly into 
tlie transparent waves that broke into showers of 
pearl and diamond, and, scarcely moving his eyes 
trom the sweet, dreamy countenauce that faced him, 
weut off into an eloquent, romantic, Claude Meluoite 
sort of rhapsody, 

It was a Paradise, indeed, that he described. 

Serena's eyes shone with soft and lambeut light; 
her white fingers clasped themselves in a sort of 
She drew one long, quivering sigh as he 
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ecstasy. 
paused. 

* Oh, how lovely, how lovely! Eden itself could 
not outvio the picture you have drawn. And itis in 





wy native laud,” she murmured. 


“And mine. We cannot feel ourselves strangers 
since our hearts both yearn to the same dear land, 
You must return to it,” he said, eagerly. 

“ Some day, perhaps —who knows ? Oh, if Leina’s 
fairy heritage might be there!” she returned, and 
then remembering her errand she started and looked 
around her hastily. 

“See, your eloquent words have beguiled my 
thoughts. You are not aiming for the landing-place, 
You are losing time and labour, and they are waiting 
for me I fear.” 

“I confess I am not anxious to land. It is so 
pleasant to talk of home toa sympathetic eur,’’ he 
ventured. 

** But you must hasten to set me ashore. I must 
not make them wait. I have to return again to-night.” 

“ Alone?” he asked, quickly. 

“ Yes ; there is nothing to harm me, I think I see 
some one down upon the shore. You are only playing 
with the oars.” 

Upon which he bent himself more heartily to his 
work, and the keel was soon grating upon the sand of 
the island shore. 

She sprang out lightly and waited for a moment to 
see the anchor thrown out. 

“ You have earned your passage, sir, and made me 
your debtor besides. I thank you very much. I shall 
never forget the picture, and 1 shall know your island 
whenI seeit. Adien,” 

“ And may I not even know your name ?” he asked, 
ruefully. . 

She had already turned her steps into the path, but 
she paused to smile softly and reply: 

“ You may know a little of it, certainly. It is Se- 
rena,” 

“Serena!” repeated the gentleman ; “ it is the only 
name that befits you, though I should never have 
guessed it; but it is a name that I shall never for- 


get. I have the honour to thank you for your boat 
and your company. Good-evening, Serena, my 
country woman.” 


The silvery moonlight waxed brighter and brighter 
until all the sandy beach glistened like a jowelled 
ribbon. 

The young gentleman did not mount the path, 
He watched the graceful figure wind among the rocks 
and disappear, then stepped in amid a briery thicket 
near the shore, and settled himself as comfortably as 
might be, muttering: 

“| will see her off at least. And I would risk much 
to obtain another word. Such a saintly creature has 
never crossed my path before. Her very preseuce is 
enough to calm my wild spirit like a benediction, I 
must learn more about her. Serena! She has a sweet, 
serene soul, certainly.” 

Meanwhile in the rustic cottage that nestled in the 
little valley to which we have referred Grandmother 
Peyron said her prayers, fervently commending her 
beloved one to the keeping of all the saints, and then 
went to sleep calmly and trustfully. 

She awoke twice in the night, and looked out at 
the bright moonlight, but did not rise. 

Serena, of course, she thought, had come in before 
that time, and must have enjoyed her row and her 
walk from the beach, 

The third time of her waking the broad daylight 
was streaming into the room. 

She started up and rubbed her eyes, and then, 
smiling softly, crept up noiselessly and dressed her- 
self. 

“T will have breakfast ready for Serena, and laugh 
at her for oversleeping,” she said to herself. 

She passed out into the kitchen. But there 
she stopped abruptly, and stared around her bewil- 
deredly. 

The clock had run down, The door was locked, 
but the bolt was still unslipped, as she had left it 
ior the girl’s entrance with the key, The whole room 
lacked the final touches that Serena’s hand always 
gave before she retired. 

Wheeling about, with a lowcry of mingled entreaty 
and consternation, Madame Peyron hurried as fast as 
her trembling limbs would carry her into the adjoin- 
ing bedroom, 

It was empty !—the bed smooth, the pillow un- 

ressed. 

, A wild, foreboding dread fell upon the poor old wo- 
man. 

She staggered away to the door, and called 
shrilly, half unconscivus of the agonized terror in her 
Voice ; 

“Oh, Mrs. Haynes! Mrs, Haynes! come and tell 
me what to do. Something dreadful has happened! 
-~something dreadful has happened this night. Se- 
rena has nevercome home! My child isnot here!” 


(To be continued.) 








Tue Escuntau.—The Escuria!, which has had 
such a narrow escape from destruction by fire, is the 
Westminster Abbey of Spain, but more precious than 





Westminster Abbey by far—first, because it is more 
curious and unique, and, secondly, because next to the 
Alhambra it is, perhaps, the one thing in al! Spain for 
which it is worth while to pay Spain a visit. It is 
a hideously ugly building, arranged in the shape of a 
huge gridiron, and was originally intended to serve 
the triple purpose of a monastery, a palace, and a 
royal mausoleum, It covers about as much space as 
does Somerset House, and is said to contain 14,000 
doors and 11,000 windows. It has a long history, of 
course, and has also the distinction of having served 
as the subject of a Newdegate Prize Poem. The fire, 
which was caused by lightning—for lightuing con- 
ductors are unknown in Spain—has done less damage 
than was feared, and the library, which is full of very 
valuable MSS., is said to be uninjured. In its time 
the Escurial was, perhaps, the finest, as it is certainly 
the strangest building in the world, But it has long 
lost much of its splendour. Ford speaks of it as 
being in his day “a mere shadow of the past,” only 
kept from ruin by niggardly grants of public money, 
and it is now almost as much worn and decayed as 
the Alhambra itself, 


WARNED BY THE PLANETS. 
—@——. 


CHAPTER L. 

Docror Renrrew stood and gazed about him in 
utter bewilderment. What could it mean ? 

** All Maggie’s clothing is here, even her hat and 
shawl,” said his sister, coming to his side. “ Ken- 
neth, what can it mean? Where is she?” 

The old man made no answer. His gray eyes 
were fixed upon the torn lining of the flannel cloak. 

“What does that mean ?’’ he said, at last, half 
aloud, half to himself; ‘*‘ What was in there? Some 
proof of the child’s identity ?” 

Then all at once he turned to his sister with a 
white, awed face. 

**There’s something wrong, Janet,” he cried. 
“* My heart misgives me. Where’s my bairn, my one 
ewe lamb? If harm befall her, my gray hairs will 
go down in sorrow to the grave. She was alll had 
in the wide world.” 

He dropped down upon the side of the bed and 
sobbed like a child. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Keith, a very shrewd and ener- 
getic man, was making investigations. 

He questioned the servants and examined the 
premises, and found out that a carriage, a two- 
wheeled affair, had been stationed below the house. 
The prints of the wheels and of the horses’ feet 
were quite visible. 

And when Captain Forsythe returned from Ra- 
venswold an hour later he testified to having passed 
a vehicle of that description, with a gentleman driv- 
ing and a lady !ying prostrate across the seat. 

**Who did the man look like ?”” questioned the 
doctor. ‘ Describe him.” 

The captain hesitated. 

“Why, Forsythe,” cried the old man, “ would you 
keep back the truth in a case like this? My daugh- 
ter’s very life may be in jeopardy.” 

The captain spoke out: 

“ Lady Marguerite thought he looked like her 
brother, Lord Angus,” he said. 

* And you ?” put in Mr. Keith, sharply. 

“*T thought so, too—thought so, remambor. I am 
not at all certain.” 

‘Tam, then,” replied the doctor, “I feared the 
worst from the first. That young villain has kid- 
napped my daughter. Keith,” he added, springing up 
excitedly, “ there’s not a second to lose ; do you put 
the best detectives in the country on his track, and, 
captain, if you'll accompany me we'll drive back to 
Kavenswold and see the earl.” 

By moonlight the whilom peaceful Highlands were 
in a whirl of excitement and commotion. 

Men were galloping like troopers up and down 
the highways, making inquiries at every point, and 
from every individual, and half a dozen detectives, 
warned by telegram of what had taken place, were 
on their way to the scene of action. 

“Lady Neville went to bed from grief and shame, 
the countess uttered all manner of execrations, and 
Lady Marguerite kept her own apartments, in dis- 
grace for having so far forgotten herself as to ride 
with Captain Forsythe, and in terror for the fate 
of her friend. 

The earl was awfully worked up, and vowed all 
manner of vengeance on his recreant heir, if he 
really turned out to be the offender. 

“As if,” so said Lady Neville, “poor Angus 
were to blame! Even if the whole thing were true, 
of course the shameless girl enticed him to carry 
her off! For her part she had never fancied the 
doctor’s daughter! And such a hue and cry as they 
were making over it. If it were not for her regard 
for the countess she would take rail for London be- 
fore night.” 

“‘ Wait till the wedding is over,” suggested the 
dowager; “‘let’s get Marguerite married first, and 
the sooner the better” 
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In the height of the hubbub Sir Bayard Brough- 
ton returned from London, accompanied by his valet, 
Leonard. , i 

He found it so awkward to get on without his 

alet. 
. But the whole structure of suspicion toppled over 
with a crash when only two days after Maggie’s 
disappearange Lord Angus rode leisurely up the 
avenue to enswold with as cool and easy an air 
as if no misunderstanding had ever arisen between 
him and his father. ? 

Pearl was on the terrace and espied him first, and 
flew to meet and warn him. ; t 

She loved her coarse, brutal brother with all his 


errors. 2 

“Oh, Angus,” she cried, clasping both his hands, 
“T am so glad you have come—there is such an 
awful thing—and papa is so angry—and Doctor 
Renfrew has detectives everywhere. Oh, Angus, 
you did not do it—did you?” 

The young man burst into a laugh. 

“ Why, Pearl, my dear child,” he cried, “ what 
can you mean? What's the matter? Didn’tI do 
what ?” 

“Why, carry off Maggie, to be sure,” replied 
Pearl, innocently; ‘‘ she’s gone, and no one knows 
where, and they all say that you took her away.” 

“Child, are you losing your senses? Maggie who’s 

one ?” 
ee Maggie Renfrew. Oh, Angus, say you cid not 
carry her off—it is such a terrible thing—I’m sure 
you didn’t do it.” : 

Her brother patted her golden head caressingly, 
for the first time perhaps in all his life. 

“No, Marguerite,” he replied, “I did not carry 
off Maggie Renfrew, certainly; I know nothing 
nbout her’—and he added as he saw the earl ad- 
vancing— yonder comes your papa, as you call 
him ; you must make my peace wth him, Pearl.” 

She flew like an arrow to intercept her father, al- 
ways eager to do good. 

“Oh, papa,” she eried, “dear papa, Brother 
Angus is here, and he is innocent ; he knows no- 
thing of Maggie, and you mustn’t be angry with 
him a moment longer—you won’t now please, dear 
papa ?” 

But the earl put the lovely young intercessor 
aside, almost roughly, and advanced to meet his 
son. 

“ Have you dared to come into my presence again, 
sir?” he thundered, the very sight of the young 
man’s face putting him in a passion. | 

“ Well, yes, sir, I have,” replied Lord Angus, 
quietly. ‘I have come to ask your pardon—I was 
wrong—lI am hot-headed like yourself. Can’t you 
forgive me, and retract your threat of distnherit- 
ance ?” 

“What have you done with Doctor Renfrew’s 
daughter ?’”’ questioned the earl, taking no heed of 
what he said, 

“The deuce take Doctor Renfrew and his daughter 
too; what have I to do with her?” 

* Didn’t you carry her off two evenings ago from 
Mrs. Keith’s ?” 

The young man laughed. 

“Upon my word,” he said, * one would think your 
Highland trip had turned all your brains—every soul 
I meet comes at me about Renfrew’s daughter. No, 
| didn’t earry her off, and-didn’t want her. Will that 

oO re 


His bold eyes never faltered. 

The carl was staggered, and stood silent. 

“Well,” continued the young man, after a mo- 
mentary pause, “is it to be peace or war between 
us? Can I come in for the night, father ?”’ 

Lord Strathspey’s heart thrilled—the boy had 
called him father for so many years. It pained him 
inexpregsibly to treat him ill, villain though he knew 
him to he, 

“ Not now,”’ he said, his voice softening ; “ ride 
over to Keith’s first and convince Renfrew that 
payee nothing of his daughter, if you are inno- 
cent.’ 

“NotI,” replied Lord Angus. “If he wants to 
be convinced let him come to me; I shan’t bother 
about him ; I'll go back to Perth since you give me 
such a cool welcome.” 

And suiting the action to the word he strode away 

ward his horse. 

The earl stood gazing after him with a bitter pain 
at his heart, 

_After all his prayers and hopes for an heir to be 
disappointed so was almost more than he could 

ear, 

He remembered the day when the boy was re- 
stored to him and how he rejoiced, 

How tenderly he had loved him, how carefully he 
had trained him through all the years of his boy- 
hood, and this was his reward. 

He was a brute, a villain, well nigh a murderer, 
and he was not his son. 

, The earl felt sure of the truth as he stood there 
in the summer twilight—the boy he had reared as his 
own was not his son. 

Yet, when his passion and excitement were over, 








it was no pleasant thing to think even of proclaiming 
the fact to the oat and disinheriting him, no 
pleasant thing to do, especially to a man like the 
earl, hot-tempered and impulsive, but kind and 
gentle of heart. 

Lady Marguerite, who had crept to her father’s 
side again, was watching his face, and seeing its un- 
utterable sadness and despair she stole her soft 
hand into his and whispered : 
soe Dear, dear papa, please forgive him. Please call 
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m back. 
The tears filled her father’s eyes, but he shook his 
head slowly. 

Thon a sudden thought struck him, 

He took out his memorandum book and tore off 
a blank leaf, upon which he wrote a few lines. 

** Here, Pearl,” he said, “run and give him this, 
but let him go on, it is better that he should.” 

Pearl took the paper and flew after her brother, 
who was on the point of mounting his horse. 

“ Here, Angus,”’ she cried, “‘ papa sent you this, 
and he is not a bit angry with you.” 

The young man took the paper and his eyes flashed 
as they ran over it. It was the earl’s order for a 
thousand pounds. 

“ Much obliged, my dear,” he replied ; “ it’s very 
considerate of your dear papa, Iam sure. But if 
he only had a hint of the purpose this very timely 
little sum will be put to Iam sure he’d regret his 

enerosity ; but thank him all the same from me. 
Good-evening.” 

He leaped into his saddle and galloped away, and 
Lady Marguerite returned to her father with a sad 
and anxious look in her dove eyes. Somehow her 
brother’s sneering words and ugly looks had disap- 
pointed and disconcerted her, 


CHAPTER LI. 

AN evening or two after the events of our last 
chapter Lady Neville and the countess gave a re- 
ception in honour of Sir Bayard’s return from Lon- 
don. The spacious halls of the old Highland manor 
were brilliantly illuminated, and thrown open to 
receive the élite of the Scottish nobility. 

Avery grand affair it turned out to be, for the coun- 
tess had a number of old friends in that vicinity, and 
they all flocked in to pay their respects to her; and 
there were a number of gentlemen from London, 
friends of the earl, who had come to the Highlands 
for the shooting season, 

The old countess was never in her element unless 
when she had a ball on hand, or some bit of gaiety, 
involving gorgeous dressing and music, With her 
seventy years, and her wrinkles and gray hairs, she 
was still as spruce and sprightly as any damsel in 
her teens. 

She wore the very finest of black velvet habits 
that night, with laces at her throat and cuffs, yellow 
cobweb affairs, that were in themselves worth a 
snug fortune; and one great diamond solitaire in 
the front of her haughty turban, that glittered like 
the morning star. 

Captain Forsythe was in waiting at the foot of 
the wide, black-oak staircase, to escort the countess 
to the drawing-room. The handsome captain was 
always on the alert to please and flatter the 
dowager, and, like most women of her age, she was 
fond of flattery and attention. And it turned out 
that the captain got to be one of her prime 
favourites. 

She liked to have him beside her when she drove 
out, and no one could please her at a game of chess 
as he did; and he drew her sketches of all the 
choice bits of landscape around her old manor, and 
made himself so charming and agreeable, so entirely 
necessary to her content and happiness, that she 
would have resigned almost any of her pet indul- 
gences sooner than have given up the captain. 

** I’d give one half my fortune,” she said to Lady 
Neville as they were dressing for the reception, “‘ if 
Broughton was a man like Forsythe. It would be 
some comfort to leave oue’s wealth and title in his 
hands then. But of all the numskulls I ever met 
Sir Bayard is the prince, I don’t wonder a bit that 
Marguerite doesn’t like him.” 

Lady Neville settled the folds of her mauve silk 
meditatively, her delicate brows arched in well-bred 
surprise. 

If she had dared to speak severely to the countess 
it was in her heart to do so. 

‘* My dearest countess,” she implored, “I trust 
you will not encourage Marguerite in her foolish 
fancies—the poor earl has trouble enough as it is— 
I wouldn’t have it come to his ears that Marguerite 
waa thoughtless enough to drive with Captain For- 
sythe, on any account. The idea, an earl’s daughter 
and a common soldier!” and Lady Neville put her 
jewelled perfume-bottle to her delicate nostrils, as 
if the comparison disgusted her. 

, The old dowager shook her jewelled stick in a 
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ry. 
OF drive with Forsythe,” she retorted, angrily, 
and you know I do; so don’t say too much.” 

* My dearest friend, Ireally meant no harm,” cried 
Lady Neville, in alarm, and willing to make any con. 








cessions to conciliate the countess. “I like Captain 
Forsythe myself; but very young girls are so un- 
wise yon know, and so apt to be fascinated by hand- 
some, military men—and Pearl——” 

“ Pearl is pledged to marry Sir Bayard,” put in 
the countess, “and she’ll marry him. She’s not the 
girl to break a promise.” 

“T don’t know,” replied Lady Neville. ‘TI shall 
feel relieved when the wedding is over. I wish it 
could take place to-morrow.” 

‘* Let’s have it then,’’ said the countess. * What's 
to hinder? Nothing but Strathspey’s silly notion 
that the marriage must take place at that old rat’s 
nest, the castle. The troussean is all in readiness, 
and awaiting my order—suppose we send for it here, 
and have the affair over?” 

Lady Neville meditated. 

She was unspeakably harassed on account of the 
earl’s movements, and her hopes lay in Pearl’s mar- 
riage. 

If the alliance with the Countess of Mortlake 
should slip through their fingers, their prestige and 
position would be for ever lost; and rather than 
lose caste in the London world, rather than be com- 
pelled to lower her haughty head in the eyes of her 
aristocratic friends, Lady Neville would have suf- 
fered martyrdom. 

She was getting uneasy in regard to Marguerite. 
Her growing interest in Captain Forsythe, and tho 
dowager’s increasing fancy for him, and the cap- 
tain’s cool insolence, together with Sir Bayard’s 
unaccountable peculiarities, worried Lady Neville 
beyond expression. She never knew an hour’s rest. 
If by any mischance that foolish child should en- 
tangle herself with the captain, the disgrace would 
be eternal. 

All the pride of the whole Strathspey race seemed 
to centre in my Lady Neville. 

“I cannot tell,” she replied, after five minutes’ re- 
flection, ‘whether it could be managed or not. I 
only know that I wish it could. There is no telling 
what may transpire in a few weeks. Angus is in 
such a lamentable state of mind that he does not 
know one hour what he will do the next. He hinted 
at not returning to the castle at all the other day, 
but going from here to London, and if Marguerite 
should commence the London season unmarried she’ ll 
never be Sir Bayard’s wife.” 

“That's true,” replied the countess, “and all the 
man’s own fault. What can make him such a dolt ? 
The Broughton baronets were always clever men— 
always; and he used to be sprightly once. I wonder 
if he can have lost his reason ?” 

“* Don’t you think you are prejudiced against him, 
my dear countess?” asked Lady Neville; ‘* he seems 
to me as clever and agreeable as most gentlemen.” 

‘He does, eh? Well, I’m glad your suited, and 
I’m gladder still that Strathspey doesn’t notice him. 
If he did the marriage would soon be set aside. 
Men know how to read each other, and there’s soma 
hidden page in Sir Bayard’s life that holds a ter- 
rible secret. I can see that much, even through my 
glasses; but he’s a Broughton, and that covers a 
multitude of transgressions—I don’t care to see my 
own name brought down. I won’t disinherit him, 
though I’m pretty sure hedeservesit. But I’ll teil 
you what I will do,” she added, after a moment’s re- 
flection, tapping her gold snuff-box, “I’m an old 
woman, and the grave’s not far ahead, and I like to 
have my conscience clear when [can. Do you know, 
Lady Neville, I can’t sleep now at night for dream- 
ing of Marguerite’s white face? It haunts me. 
This marriage will break the child’s heart.” 

Lady Neville, stately in her mauve silk, listened 
in haughty silence, nota quiver of feeling or pity on 
her cold, cruel lips, 

“It haunts me, I say,” went on the queer old 
countess, ‘‘and I like the child—and [’ll tell you 
what I’ll do, I'll give her one half my fortune and 
Sir Bayard the other half, and if they don’t choo-e 
to marry they can let it alone. What do you say to 
that ?”’ 

“T have nothing to say,” replied Lady Neville, 
haughtily ; “if your ladyship sees fit to cancel tho 
engagement, now that it has been made public, and 
the settlements arranged, and the wedding-day au- 
nounced by the press, well and good.” 

The dowager brought her cane down with angry 
force. 

“Who wants to break the engagement?” sho 
stormed. “I am not the woman to eat my own pro- 
mises. Iam sorry for the girl, thatisall. It is a 
pity to marry a pretty creature like her against her 
will. I hoped she might learn to like Broughton, bat 
she never will. However, you are her own flesh 
and blood, you and Strathspey, and if you say 
let the wedding goon I’m content. But I will not 
bear the blame. [ wash my hands clean of the whois 
affair. Tell the earl so andask him what is to be 
done.” 

‘¢T will speak to him aboutit,” said Lady Neville, 
rising, “ and we will abide by his decision.” 

‘¢ So we will, so we will,” echoed the countess, 
seizing her cane and leaving the chamber. 

At the foot of the great staircaso Captain For. 
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sythe awaited her—a handsome, courtly gentleman, 
graceful and self-possessed, with a smile and yoice 
that were irresistible. Tey 

He held a dainty.cluster of mountain pinks of a 
very rare species in his hand. ‘ 

“T remembered-hearing your ladyship express 
wish for some,” he said as he proffered them, “and 
I gathered these onthe very: summit of the cliffs. 
Will you honour me by accepting them ?”’ 

The old countess was excessively pleasod.and 
flattered. pa 

She accepted the blossoms, nodding and smiling, 
and set. them in the creamy laces on her breast. 

“ Now,” she said, witha delighted chuekie, *‘ I 
shall excite the envy of -half the women "present: 
Shall we go in ?” 

‘The captain had offered: her his arm, and_now he , 
paused irresolutely, glaneing toward:the glittering 
drawing-rooms beyond. 

“The guests are just beginning to come,’’:he 
ventured, “If your ladyship»would have theigood- , 
ness to give me five minutes’ audience—the green- 
house is .unoccupied, and——”’ 

“Five minutes’ audience?” interrupted «the 
countess. ‘* For what I;should like:to know ? What 
cap you have to sey to,meP”’ 

The captain smiled his irresistible, winning-smile 
and led the way to the greenheuse, 

The countess sat down under the shade of analoe, 
pushed back her spectaclesiand croased her bands on 
the jewelled knob.of her cane. 

* Now,’ she demanded, “‘ what is it:?’’ 

The youngsoaldier faced -her boldly, and without 
embarrassment. 

“ Lady Mortlake,” he seid; “1am going to tell you 
a secret.” 

“ Out with it then,” ejaculated the countess. 

“*] am going to do mone,” he added, with that cool, 
winning, graeeful boldness that was his chief charm ; 
“I am going to you to help me—to be my 
friend,” 

The dewager sat like a sphinx, leaning on her 
staff, not. a sign of interest in her wrinkled face and 
twinkling gray ayes. 

“The secret first,’’ she said; “ let me hear what 
it is.” 

‘“*T have ventured to love Lady Marguerite Strath- 
spey,’’ said the captain, his arms folded across his 
stalwart brcast, his fine face all aglow with emotion. 

“You have, oh?’ said the countess. 

“ And,”’ coutinned the daring young soldier, “ she 
doves me.in retugn,”’ 

“ And pray, Captain Forsythe,” cried the dowager, 
“whatisitteme? The Harl of Strathspey is the 
person who can help you, if he will.’”’ 

“IT think the Countess of Mortlake is even more 
potent than the earl,” returned the captain ; “ at 
- a“ 1 would sooner enlist her sympathy im my 

ena. 

* That you are not very likely to do,” replied the 
old lady, witha wicked smile. 

“Do not discourage meat the very outset, I im- 
plore,” continued the young man, facing her again 
with that winning smile in his brown eyes. “I 
flattered myself that I was not only a friend buta 
favourite of your ladyship,and I cannot believe that 
you will refuse to help me.” 

The countess langhed ontright. His graceful 
daring and conceit were amusing. The captain 
laughed, too, but it was evident that he was deeply 
im earnest. 





(To be continued) 





THE LILY OF CONNAUGHT. 
—————_>—_—_ 
CHAPTER XVIII. 
Silence that dreadful bell! it frights the isle 
From her propriety. Shakespeare. 

As the steed of the prince bounded into the outer 
court, or ballium, the place was suddenly lighted by 
a lurid glare proceeding from blazing “ splits,” or 
brands of resinous fir, in the hands of gillies, who 
hastened from the servitors’ hall like fiery de- 
mons and ranged themselves—a grim row of hu- 
man candlesticks—around the walls of the en- 
closure. 

Other servitors had already built a high pyra- 
mid of faggots and resinous knots in the centre, op- 
posite to the portcullis gate, and were prepar- 
ing toiguite it; at the same time the cresset on the 
main tower burst into flame, causing the moonlight 
to pale and setting the rugged gray battlements 
aglow. 

The replenished camp-fires were flashing up in re- 
newed life,and the great open-air kitchens, in which 
beeves and shecp were cooked whole, both withinand 
without the walls, were raked from their smoulder- 
ing state and set aroar, for well knew the camp- 
cooks that not even the enthusiasm of war would 
hinder the goodly stomachs of the martial masses 
from the desire of breakfast. 

Messengers were already spurring hither and 
thither, the stuics,or trumpets, were speaking in 








soul-startling tones to the night air, and the lights 


were flitting in the cottages on the distant: slopes, 
whilst, one by one, the flashing beal-fires shot up 
from hill-top and mountain. 

“Good battle and royal victory be yours, brave 
heaxts:’’. cried; Desmond, in answer to the wild-ring- 
ing plandits that.hailed his appearance. 

Waving: his hand gallantly to his greeters, he 
dashed forward, cleared the high fire pileat a bound, 
and thundered ont over the bridge followed closely 
by his esquire and staff. 

Out past the pavilions of the inferior commanders, 
and the tents of the bustling knights and horse- 
men, away across the open space separating theso 
from: the mass of the army, through the confusion 
of booths occupied by barterers, jongeleurs, mi- 
mers, ékallies, pipers, conjurers and the whole he- 
terogeneous array of camp followers—out into the 
rectangular. streets and avenues of the regular camp, 
with its white tents and its green eabins deftly 
formed of saplings from the wood and rushes ‘from 
the marsh, lit pp by wafting »watch-fires, aided by 
lamps formed of basuets filled with oil with bark 
floats and rush wicks suspended on posts at the in- 
tersections of the avenues—on went the prince and 
his companions amid the cheers of the bearded‘ war- 
riors, who were already barnishing their armour 
and whetting their weapons forthe coming march 
to conflict. 

Soon this section of the army was passed and the 
cavalcade dashed on over an unoccupied portion of 
the plain, the guide that had brought the tidings of 
the revolt riding close beside the prince. 

In the comparative quiet of their present sur- 
roundings tho sound of the convent bell came 
wildly down to them on the night wind, which 
now began to sweep.as if awakened by the general 
alarum. 

“T had not thought ’twas midnight!” said- the 
prince, pressing forward.more rapidly than before. 

“Nor is it, prince,” said his esquire as they 
rounded acopse that permitteda distant view of the 
House of Our Lady. ‘ They have ‘belike taken af- 
fright at the war signal and the olangour of the 

stuics.” 

“ Thou art in likelihood, Donald; the.abbey bell 
sounds not, yet, see, the lights are flashmg in the 
convent. Ho! Who goes there!” demanded the 
prince of asmall group of dark figures, who, hurry- 
ing along noiselessly on foot, had been already 
stopped by the clatter and glitter of the arms of 
Desmond and his companions. 

* Good menand true—sons of Erin, and liegemen 
of the O’Connor !”’ exclaimed.one of them, in a.fear- 
less, rough voice. : 

** An’ ye be so, advance !”’ said Desmond. 

At the word four or five stalwart men, armed with 
pikes and quarterataves, advanced ; but,as the fore- 
most one came near, he recognized his challenger, 
and, throwing back his » fell on his knees, ex- 
claiming : 

** Heaven save Prince Desmond !” 

a others followed his action, and repeated his 
words. 

“ Arise!’ said the:prince. ‘‘ Whither go ye?” 

“We obey the beal-call, and haste to the gather- 
ing of the clan.” 

“ Good! Ye are right-ready soldiers, and ont be- 
times. What.is the hour ?’’ 

“The castle bell has not yet struck the 
eleventh.” 

“What means the lights that flicker at Our 
Lady’s House ? Why rings her bell so loudly ?” 

re. My lord, we do not know. Wecame not from 
there.” 

Without waiting for farther questions or reply 
the prince dashed on again. 

Now the parties of men hurrying in from the 
mountains to the rendezvous became more frequent ; 
in twos and threes and fours they passed along, 
with pole-axe, bow, or pike, with quarter-staif or 
wooden-handled sling. 

Meanwhile the bell of the convent held its peal 
unceasingly, seeming to grow wilder and mure des- 
perate as the momenis advanced, 

The prince hailed several of the hastening volun- 
teers to endeavour to learn the cause of so unusual 
a commotion in the abode of peace ; but his. inquiries 
were fruitless, for the oall of their king was so 
prominent and imperative in the minds of the ga- 
thering clansmen that even those who had come 
from the direction of the convent had not troubled 
themselves to think or inquire what might be the 
cause of the disturbance there. 

Desmond was about diverging from the convent 
road, forced to satisfy himself with the explanation 
of his esquire, when their course was stayed by their 
hearing the clatter of hoofs and the wild cries of a 
man urging a horse, 

In another minute an old man, with streaming 
white hair, burst upon their view, bestriding a sorry, 
shambling little animal, which he was belabouriug 
with a stout shillelua, all the while crying aloud 
piteously. 

“Ho, man! What is it affrightest thee?’ ex- 





claimed the prince as tho wild figure dashed past 
them. “Stay! tell me what it is.” 

But the old man paused not to draw rein, but laid 
on to his sorry little nag more savagely than before, 

“Oh, gentlemen and warriors,” he cried, fran. 
tically, “for the love of Heaven stay me not, butas 
you would earn blessing hasten to Our Lady’s House. 
I must on to the palace.” : , 

“ Hold, man! Who art thou, and@vhat is amiss ?” 
cried Desmond, following the retreating figure, 

“Tam the gardener of the convent. ‘The sacred 
honse is broken into, the sainted graves have been 
profaned, the dead are started from their coffins, 
there are sorcery, witchcraft, murder,!’’ screamed 
the old man, battering the flanks of his terrified 
beast. with the bludgeon.and dashing passed the sur- 
prised company. 

‘‘ Stay, I command thee,’’ cried Desmond as a 
strange doubt struck him. ‘The princess——” 

The man paused not, but his wild, piping voice 
came back in weird tones : 

“The princess—Heaven deliver bher—has been 
spirited away by Sathanas, she is swallowed up in 
the gulf of blackness.” 

“ Away, gentlemen, for your lives,” exclaimed 
Desmond, turning his and dashing into: the 
eonvent.road. ‘‘ Some treasonous scheme is this, 
cx sengnen & long at the enemy even to our eastle 
walls.” 

On they dashed, the wild clangour of the camp and 
the flare of the far-flaming signal lights, which now 
lit up the whole horizon, causing their ‘fiery steeds 
to tear along the sandy road like flying gviflins. 

Disdaining, in his impatience, to follow the wind- 
ings of the way, Desmond O’Connor leaped his 
horse aver the hedges that bounded the convent 
gardens without the walls. and in a few moments 
threw himself breathlessly from his saddle at. the 
open gate. ° ' 

All was bustle and confusion within, sisters wring- 
ing their hands and wailing piteously, and their 
terror instead of being «tilled was ten times in- 
creased at the clatter of iron hoofs;in the court 
and the appearance. of the excited prince upon the 
threshold. 

With as much calmness as he could command 
Desmond inquired the cause of the disturbance. 

The good sisters were, so agitated that their en- 
deavours to enlighten him resulted in a bewildering 
mass of wild exclamations, broken sentences and 
interruptions, and it was-not until the arrival of the 
troubled prioress that he got the least glimmer of 
light as to the cause of this ill-timed alarm. 

Then the venerable lady told him in a broken and 
grief-stricken of the mysterious spiriting 
away of the princess and her maiden, and the hint- 
ings of sorcery and sacrilege which they had en- 
countered in the secret passage and vault. . 

One of the sisters, she said, lying near the portion 
of the building in which the princess reposed, had 
been awakened by strange music that seemed not 
of this earth, and looking forth into the night she 
saw on the edge of the northern wood two figures of 
superhuman stature, one as black as the starless 
night, and the other possessed of a countenance 
bright as gold that flashed like flames of fire. _ 

ven as she looked, she said, the sable giant raised 
his hands and let loose a white bird that with a hiss- 
ing sound and the swiftness of an arrow flow straight 
into the casement of the princess’s room, 

Suddenly within the room a bright light: appeared 
and she heard a joud voice, the voice of Sister 
Breda—all the listening group crossed themselves 
at the mention of name—and saw her wave her 
hand from the window, and the two figures, the 
figure of blackness and the figure with the faco of 
flame, melted away aud vanished like the shadow of 
a cloud. 

Struck with fear and astonishment atthis strange 
scene she threw herself on her knees to ask protec- 
tion from the snares of the Evil One, when ioud 
knocking and cries of .entreaty issuing from her 
royal lady’s room alarmed her, and she hastened 
with trembling limbs to arouse the prioress. 

With augry unpatience the prince interrupted the 
minute continuation of this strange story aud 
peremptorily demanded to be Jed to the chamber 
which his sister had occupied. ; 

‘The prioress demurred and was proceeding to ex- 
plain the objections there were to the intrusion of 
men into the sanctuary of female retirement, when 
the fiery warrior, stamping his iron heelangrily on 
the flags, cried : - 

“A truce to your objections! What! shall jug- 
gling knaves keep revel in yourcrypt? Shall Saxon 
spies break ope’ your sanctuary and steal their hos- 
tage from beaeath your hand? and maya prince not 
dare to seek his sister? Away! I’ll see this hidden 
home of sorcery, this banquet room of ghouls. Ho! 
soldiers, on to the castle quick; give true account 
of this as you have heard. You, Oscar, with this 
guide, tell the commandant of the eastern lines to use 
his utmost power to queil the revolt, even to calling 
out the army’s whole strength, even to extermina- 
tion of the rebels, Away. You four shall separate 
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and haste ye to the outer posts; bid them send ont 
scouring parties! Enemies are with us; let then 
not retreat ; hold fast all fugitives, whosoever they 
may be! You, Donald, and the rest along with me! 
Stop the clangour of that bell !” 

With the sudden ceasing of the bell the clash and 
clatter of the obedient messengers were heard more 
plainly as they scattered away like demon riders on 
their separate missions. 

“ Now, honoured lady, Ientreat thy guidance,” 
said the prince. ‘I grieve to force thy seruples, 
but, by’r Lady, this looks serious. Where is ‘this 
mystic nun—this Sister Breda? ” 

The prioress answered : 

* Alas, my lord, I knownot. She is alsomissing.” 

With an impatient.exclamation Desmond’ordered 
one of the attendants to take charge of the horses, 
and calling for lights demanded to-be led to the re- 
gion of mystery which they had been endeavouring 
to describe to him, the discovery of which had 
astonished and terrified the sisterhood who had un- 
wittingly lived in close proximity to it forso many 

ears. 

w "The intimidated —prioress ordere2 ‘tordhes and 
thoy proceeded along gray walled passages,.and up 
gray stone stairs, and along vaulted corridors until 
they arrived at the room with the moveable-altar 
before deseribed. en tread of ai tons 
his companions strangely t ose 
corridors and chambers where the heavy foot of 
man had never stepped sinee the builders had left 
them to consecration, where no living seund ruder 
than the rustle of the garments and illiof the 
light feet of timid women had been heard. 

The desk and hangings were rolled back as Eva 
and Theresa had left them, disclosing the low, dark 
entrance to the mysterious passage. 

“ You say you knew not-of this haunt ‘before ?” 
said the prineo,. turning tothe prioress. 

“ Never, my lord. I have been near to‘fifiy years 

' beneath this roof unwitting of this place. “When I 
came here these chambers were not eccupied, nor 
had they been since Queen Dervorghal died. But 
when she came a 

“She? Whom?” 

“ The—the Sister Breda,” said the prioress, re- 
luctantly. 

The nuns, who had followed ‘them and ‘wero 
huddled in the outer room, muttered a prayer for 
protection and crossed themselves devoutly. 
at Who is this weird woman? Whence came 
she ?” 

“°?Tis more than five-and-twenty years since first 
the crossed tho threshold of our house. She was 
gore and comely then, but, oh! in sore distress. 

er robes were good, but torn and drenched and 
stained ; for’twas a wild and stormy:night, albeit 
the castle bell was ringing loudly and the fires were 
blazing for Prince Brazil’s birth.” 

The impatient prince was chafing at the delibe- 
rate slowness with which the aged principal told her 
story, when he was sayed the rudeness of interrupt- 
ing her by a loud, clanging sound proceeding from 
the hidden. passage. 

“Let us on!’ exclaimed Desmond, seizing a 
torch from one of his attendants and drawing his 
glittering skean. “I cannot listen now. Time for 
tales and retrospection when we have explored this 
nest of mystery.”’ ' 

Without a moment’s hesitation he raised the 
flaring brand above his head and plunged into the 
passage, his companions following close behind him, 
and the nuns—their curiosity overcoming their fear 
now that they had strong protectors—bringing up 
the rear, 

The door at the foot of the stonesteps, which has 
been before described, was closed, but tho warriors 
threw their weight simultaneously against it, and it 
yielded with a crash, precipitating them to the floor 
of the passage beyond. At the suggestion of the 
aged prioress they went straight onward until they 
came to the door of the rocky studio, oreell, to which 
Eva O’Connor and Theresa had penetrated, 

Throwing open the door with bold hand, the'prince 
held forth his torch and surveyed the interior of the 
smoke-blackened rock chamber, whilst the others 
stared wonderingly beneath his arms and over his 
shoulders. 

The massive iron-clasped volumes, piled and scat- 
tered about, and the furnace, with its confusion of 
crucibles, aleribies, retorts, receivers, and ail the 
paraphernalia of alchymie art, met their gaze. 

_ The pious ejaculations and lowemurmured expres- 
sions of astonishment were broken by the sound of 
many voices and feet coming alongthe passage, and 

soon the lurid light of torches flashed down the dusty 
steps. and another wondering party appeared. 

This party consisted of the abbot and several 
monks, who had been drawn thither by the alarm. 

They were followed immediately by another group 
consisting of the royal confessor and the chaplains 
of the palace. 

_As the wondering monks crowded with eager ques- 
tioning behind the group already at the mouth of 
the ccll they were rudely pushed to either side by 





a small man, with shining bald head, eyes and nose 
like an eagle’s, and brows and lips indicating vindie- 
tiveness and cruelty of disposition. 

He was clad in a plain brown cassock, but a mas- 
sive chain of gold encircled his neck and supported 
the crucifix of jet and silver that hung at his girdle. 
This was Barthold, the king’s confessor. 

He wedged his way forward through nuns and 
warriors, and stood beside the prince. 

“Ha, what frightsome scandal’s this?” he ex- 
claimed, turning his eyes from prince to prioress. 
“ Why are we hurried hither *” 

“The chapel crypt has been broken into. The 
Princess Bva and her maid, together with the Re- 
cluse Nun, have disappeared.” 

‘Ha! Powers of earth and air, whateonjury is 
here? Whose burrow, whose.den is this ?”’ 

He started forward into the reom, and with one 
rapid glance took in its contents until his eyes 
rested on the skull and the ancient inscription.on 
the-wall above the table. 

“Treason and sorcery!” he cried as he read it. 
“A-witch verse—a conjurer’s legend, cursing the 
race of Connor! Forward a light! Weowill see 
what scroll she has set the dead to watch, and what 
forbidden arts are in these tomes !” 

The attendant torch-bearers hositated to enter 
the mystic chamber, but Desmond O'Conner stepped. 
forward, torch in hand, and the priest, raising his 
crucifix protectingly before him, advaneed to the 
table on which lay the grinning-skull. ‘With a mut- 
toned geezer he laid his hand wpon the mask and 
raised it from the parchment. 

Then occurred a strange and ‘startling circum- 


stance. 
Ae if shaken by the heavy-tread of the prince an 
iron damper plate fell down from the draughtof the 


furnace with a clang, and that which had before ap- |- 


\peared cold and fireless was now glowing wed, and 
even as they looked a puffof blue flame fringed with 
yellow shot out from a vessel on the furnace and 
ascending several feet hovered in the-air like a dis- 
coloured sun. , 


A cry of frightened astonishment burst frum. 


the crowd of gazers in the passage, and the prince 
andthe priest fell back from the strange appearance. 

“ What wickedness is here ?”’ exclaimed Barthold. 

“It is the witches’ cauldron, brewing the philtres 
of Sathanas. Heaven strengthen thy servant that 
he may cast down the altar of Bel, the furnace of the 
Evil One.” 

A shuddering cry of fear came from the spectators, 
and the more timid of them retreated along the pas- 
sage, for as Barthold grasped his crucifix and ad- 
vanced toward the furnace, uttering exorcisms as he 
went, the mystie flame suddenly changed its form 
and colour. 

- It became a bright yellow and began to waft to 
and fro in fantastic shapes. 

“ Back, holy father, back. For Heaven’s sake go 
not near it,’’ cried the abbot, and his warning words 
were echoed by the monks who accompanied him. 
“There is danger. Go not near it.’’ 

But the daring priest still advanced. 

“ What!’ he cried, ‘Shall I, a servant of the 
Highest, shrink from scattering on earth the abomi- 
nationsof Satan ?”’ 

With the words he started forward and spurned 
the glowing furnace with his foot. 

On the instant there was a tremendous explosion 
as if aclap of thunder had rent the eternal hills, and 
the yellow flame expanding filled the whole cave 
with one flash. 

There was a wild shriek of pain and terror, and 
Desmond, half suffocated and with the sulphurous 
fumes entering his lungs, felt the body of the priest 
dashed against him. 

He seized it with an iron grip and started for the 
door, directed by the horrified screams of the people 
in the passage. 

Barthoid was writhing and screaming in his arms, 
and the sunken floor was covered with liquid: fire, 
which plashed beneath his mailed feet as he ran. 

Resigning his scorched charge to the abbot and 
his associates, Desmond O’Connor, barely pausing to 
take breath, bent his plamed head and rashed back 
in the face of the ycllow.flames curling from the en- 
trance of the laboratory. 

His object was toclose the door, and thus smother 
the fire by confining it to the place of its origina- 
tion, 

He was successful in his attempt,and as the heavy 
iron valve swung to with a thundering clang the 
cries of the nuns somewhat subsided. 

The prince was uninjured by his fiery ordeal, ex- 
cept that his plumes and hair were frizzled at the 
ends, but Barthold had suffered severely. His bushy 
brows and eyelashes had been blown off by the ex- 
plosion, which had ‘also greatly injured his eyes, 
while-his sandalled feet were flayed and parboiled 
by the liquid fire from which the armour had saved 
Desmond. 

Loud were the imprecations of the priest and the 
chaplains on the sorceress Breda, and they were 





loudly joined by the monks and nuns, forall had 


mien ‘to this day 








stood in envious awe of her knowledge, and felt an 
elevation, a self-santification in the thought that the 
knowledge was acquired by unholy arts. 

Not long did the energetic prince pause. 

“ Lead on,”’ he cried to the nuns ; “ lead me to 
these vaults ; we must find thiswoman. Yon, holy 
men, stay here to tend the father. Havehim borne 
to the castle.” 

The monks stooped to obey him, but Bar- 
thold shricked a frenzied negative, shaking his 
scorched head and kicking his burned feet like an 
angry child. 

“ No, no!” he screamed, with pain and anger. “I 
will not go back, I will.go with you. My duty calls 
me; I must seek this witch, this sacrilegious sor- 
ceress. Bear me with you.” 

It was in vain that they expostulated with him 
on the danger of leaving his wounds so long un- 
cared for, and urged that the cold night air would 
set the ‘inflammation—the wilful man insisted on 
being borne onward. 

———— 
CHAPTERS XIX. 
One fire burns:out another's burning, 
‘One pain is.lessened iby another's anguish. 
Shakespeare. 

‘Waen the prioressand ‘ihe nuns hastened at the 
alarm.and the doors that led from the 
chapel:to the vaults they found all deserted below, 
but thefaint-streaming light from the entrance of 

*s tomb drew them thither, and when 
their ifdlliwpon the horrible sight of the skele- 
ton i 6 taper inihis grisly hand they turned 
and fled :precipitately, looking the doors behind 
them.as ‘they ran, and starting the convent bell. 

Thus ‘they were still ignorant of the-secret under- 
— passage that communicated with the Fairy 

ell. 

Now, @eseending to the crypt with trembling 
limbs, they poimted out to the prince the still open 
door of the 

Desmond @’Connor, actuated ‘by tliat fecling of 
respect-and awe for the dead for whi’ :is «> iniry- 
are remarkable, unvevered and 
reverentially approached the grave, Larthold at 
the - time ordering the monks te bear him for- 
ward. 

The same grisly light-bearor confronted them, 
with the flickering taper clutched in its bony claw 
and its teeth grinning horribly upon them, but their 
eyes were quickly removed from it to another object 
no less startling. 

Upon the floor of the vault lay motionless a dark- 
robed figure, with the face downward and the hands 
stretched forth to the very feet of the skeleton. It 
had either fallen in the distraction of flight, or had 
thrown itself thus prostrate in frenzied supplica- 
tion. 

‘“* "Bis the Recluse! the Recluse !” went a chilling 
whisper around. “ She is dead!’ 

“Quick, quick! take me near, that I may see 
her !”’ cried Barthold, vindictively. “ Ah, that cool 
air is balm unto my pain, oil upon my wounds. Do 
not lightly believe her dead. ’Tis a feint, a device, 
a trick. Seize her! she is not dead! Take me near 
her! The sight of this sorceress in bonds will be 
0 pleasant tome than the cool air to my blistered 

esh,’ 

The words of the priest were so envenomed, so 
eager, that the prince turned from the dark form 
lying on the floor to gaze on the face of the suffer- 
ing man, as he was borne forward. 

It was. a sorry sight. Thedeceptive cold air, which 
seemed to give him ease from his pain, was curling 
the scorched skin off in large flakes, and driving the 
inflammation inward. 

The features were raw and livid, and tho cyes, 
which had shone like an eagle’s on his entrance to 
the fatal cave, looked shrivel!ed up and sunken. 

* Raise her; see if she is dead; or find what she 
doth here !” said the prince, in a tone of autho- 


rity. 

© What doth she?” excluimed Barthold, with a 
groan of pain. “She drinks the drink of the vam- 
pire ; she eats the food of the ghoul.” 

A shudder passed over the crowd, for the beliefin 
the existence of those horrid beings was rife in those 
days, and the sacrilegious scene before them gavo 
colour to the assertion of the priest. 

The nuns and monks who had reluctantly ad- 
vanced to do the prince’s bidding shrank back ap- 
palled; but his warriors were not so timorous, and, 
grasping the dishevelled form, they raised it gently 
up, and turned the face toward the light of the 
torches. 

Long hair of glossy blackness hung in wild dis- 
order around a face which had undoubtedly been 
beautiful, but was now haggard and ghastly, with 
blood staining the motionless lips and nostrils, and 
stealing in a crimson stream down the snowy neck, 
from which the dark covering had been rudely torn. 

The women gave a loud cry at her horrid appear- 
ance. 

“ A vampire!’ cried one. 
“A ghoul!” cried another. 
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“Tt is true! Heaven’smercy !”’ cried a third. 

As if aroused from the sleep of death by their 
condemnatory cries, the wild eyes of the wild face 
flashed open in amazement. 

One glance, one cry, that made the blood tingle 
in every vein, and the woman sprang to her feet, 
and, shaking off the grasp of the warriors, stood 
gazing at the assemblage defiantly, like a tigress at 
bay. 
“So, scholaress of Satan !’”’ exclaimed Batthold, 
“we have discovered the source of thy wondrous 
knowledge! We have seen the depth of thy sanctity ! 
We know the cause of thy reclusion! We have seen 
‘hy acts of penance, begging forgiveness of the 
bones for the flesh thou hast stripped them of! Be- 
hold, my prince and holy folk, that this she-fiend 
was caught in her idolatry, with lips yet wet with 
gore of horrid feasts !” 

Witb tashing eyes and parted lips the woman 
startea toward him, but the soldiers stopped her. 


** Seize her!’ cried Barthold. ‘‘ Secure her asa 
soreer Ha! this is matter for the church! She 
shal. uforthis! The fire of my wounds shall 
Ve ULB ¢ 


ut by fire! I will see you burn, you witch! 
you sorceress ! 4 


you fiend! 
~ er 


. spiteful idiot!’ exclaimed Breda, in a tone 
of contemptuous pity, and her voice sounded as 
hollow as the murmurings of an oracle. ‘ you will 
never see it—you never more shall see the sun!” 

Barthold gave vent to a wild scream of anguished 
terror, and clasped his hands to his eyes. 

“Oh, Heaven,” he cried, “ wilt thou leave me to 
the power of this demon? Prince, warriors, cleave 
her to the earth and stay the spell! Advance the 
lights that I may see ye do’t! ‘The lights, I say! 
“Lis growing dark as night! Where are you all ?” 

* Here, father, here!’’ cried one of the monks, 
kneeling, torch in hand, by the side of the sufferer, 

“Light! Bring me light!’ he cried, frantically. 

* Alas, father, the torch is near thine eyes !” 

“Then I am blind,” screamed the poor man, in a 
voice that wrung every heart. ‘‘ 1am blind—blind 
—blind !” 

‘** Bear Lim immediately to where the leech can 
care for him,” exclaimed the prince, quickly. “ Away! 
delay not! life lies in your despatch.” 

“Stay! stay!’ exclaimed Darthold as they raised 
him to bear him away. “ I would speak to the prince. 
Desmond, draw near to me, I 

‘ Father, I am near thee. 

“Desmond, noble Desmond, I pray thee let her 
not escape, else she will weave more spells to injure 
men. You saw her curse against your race recorded 
on the wall.” 

A laugh from Breda echoed horribly through the 
Vaults, aud the stricken man started, clasped Des- 














[BREDA A CAPTIVE] 
mond’s hand, and, turning his seared orbs towards 


gled with his grief and pain: 

* You will not let her go. She must suffer. I shall 
hear although I see not. Heaven bless you as you 
punish her, She must suffer as I do—from fire !” 

He was borne away with the repeated mock of 
Breda ringing in his ears, and his parched tongue 
crying, piteously : 

“Blind! Blind! Blind!” 

“ Fearful woman!’ exclaimed the prince as the 
rest shrank shudderingly from the being who 
seemed to wield such fatal power. ‘* With what ex- 
cuses shall you face these facts ?” 

“ With none!” she cried. ‘ My knowledge and 
my secret are my own, and they shall die with me. 
What seek’st thou here, O’Connor? Why do the 
iron feet of thy maranders clank in this sacred place ? 
Have the Irish commenced to imitate the heretics by 
church and convent sacrilege ?”’ 

** Wicked woman, how canst thou speak of sacri- 
lege ¢’’? exclaimed the white-haired abbot, pointing 
his finger to the grisly mockery at her side, and the 
monks murmured approval. 

Breda looked at them contemptuously, and, turn- 
ing to the prince with a fiery gleam in her eyes, 
cried : 

“TI warn thee, O’Connor, get thee hence! Take 
hence thy myrmidons ere the vengeance that hangs 
above thee fall! Take hence these intermeddling 
monks, who deem all knowledge but their own is 
evil. Disperse these chattering nuns, who think 
themselves saints when they are simply idiots. 
Away ! I say!—away!’’ 

The monks and nuns, expecting that some dread- 


ful catastrophe would follow her threatening words, 


had already begun to fly up the stairs leading to the 
chapel. 

Breda turned wildly as if to escape. 

* Seize her!’’ cried the prince. ‘‘ Let her not pass, 
upon your lives!” 

She was already struggling in the grasp of two 
of the warriors and glaring at the commander like 
a savage beast in the toils. 

“Unholy woman!” exclaimed Desmond, ‘ thy 
jugglery is over. Think not to fright me with thy 
threats. Speak. Where is my sister? Speak or I 
smite thee. What hast thou done with her? Is it 
her blood that stains thy face ?’’ 

With a ery of horror that curdled the blood in 
their veins she tried to dash toward them. 

“ What, prince, man, idiot !’’ she yelled, ‘* do you 
believe such ravings? Do you accuse—but no, no, 
‘tis madness. Prince, you seek your sister. Why 
stand you idling here whilst she is flying through 
the glens? ‘The blood upon my face is from the 





| blows of her abductor. Followme. This way thez 
him appealingly, said, in an eager tone, that strug- | went.” 


She turned and pointed to the entrance of the sub- 
terranean passage before unnoticed. 

“Lead on, but keep a hold upon her,” exclaimed 
the knight. ‘‘ This is wondrous strange, and may be 
a deception.” 

One of the soldiers guarding Breda bore a torch, 
ths other a drawn sword, and under her ‘guidance 
they hurried along the rocky passage, followed by 
Desmond and the rest. 

They involuntarily gave vent to exclamations of 
surprise as they burst through the clump of brush- 
wood that covered the mouth of the passage and 
stood upon the hill side. 

The midnight sky was flaring dusky red with the 
reflection of the camp fires and beacon lights that 
flamed up to the horizon, and the wild tumult of 
camp sounds crept along the glen. 

The prince, unmoved i. the sight that astonished 
the others, turned to the prisoner. 

Each of her wrists was held in the vice-like grasp 
of a soldier, but her head was erect, her loose 
hair floating in the wind, and her gleaming eyes 
fastened on the lurid sky with the light of prophecy. 

“They come !’’ she muttered. “‘ The Saxon reapers 
come !”’ 

“Silence thy mummeries, and point the way to 
go!” cried Desmond, angrily. 

“The earth must tell thee that, not I,” she said, 
returning his gaze with threefold passion. ‘ How 
shall I point whilst war-hounds hold my hands? 
Kneel, prince, and ask the sod.” 

‘* By the Mass she is right !’’ exclaimed the prince, 
bending, torch in hand, to inspect the sward. 

The woman burst into a great mocking laugh of 
triumph. 

“ Ha-a-a!” she cried. * Look, look! myrmidons, 
the prince of the O’Connors stoops at the command 
of Breda!” 

But the prince had discovered the foot-tracks he 
sought and heeded her not. 

“Follow, follow!” he exclaimed, rushing down 
the hill and tracing the heavy foot-prints across the 
damp sward in front of the well to the dark edge of 
the rivulet where his brother had been murdered. 

Here the tracks were very plainly marked, for the 
abductors with their burdens had sunk deep in 
jumping the water. 

The prince put his bugle-horn to his lips and blew 
6 shrill call that went pealing up the hill and was 
immediately answered from the convent gate where 
he had left the men aad horses, and in a minute tho 
hoof strokes wereheard as the soldiers dashed away 
in search of a path to descend to the glen. 

(To be continued) 
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THE GIPSY’S CURSE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Snapt Link,” “ Evelyn’s Plot,” “ Sybil’s 
Inheritance,” &e., §c. 7 


— ~>—_— 
CHAPTER XXIX. 
Could [ but embody aud unbosom now 
That which is most within me—could I wreak 
My thoughts upon expression, and thus throw 
Soul, heart, mind, passion, feelings strong or weak, 
All that I would have sought and all I sees, 
Hear, know, feel, and yet Peccthe into one word. 

Tus London season was over, and with it had also 
vanished the frothy bubbles of fashionable wonder 
and scandal at the extraordinary apparition of an un- 
suspected heir in the person of a romantic lover of 
the beautiful heiress of Arnheim and Chetwode.’ 

The fact was that few among the denizens of the 
great world distinctly recalled the fact of the disap- 
pearance of the youthful Lord Chetwode.in long-past 
days. ‘he younger members of course could not, 
and even the older heads of families very dimly re- 
tained the tale in memories over which so many years 
and varied events had since passed, so that the whole 
affair came like a thunder-clap on the saloons of Lon- 
don, and was buzzed about in the clubs and, bruited 
in the newspapers as the most romantic and wonder- 
ful occurrence of the year. Still, it shared in time 
the common fate of the various rumours and wonders 
that run their brief career. 

Lady Elgiva and her father had returned to the 
castle so soon as the whole affair had been arranged, 
and as the wedding was to take place there and not 
in the metropolis the interest attached to it faded 
gradually away. 

“IT suppose you are to be chief bridesmaid, Miss 
Harcourt?” said Lord Easton, with a rather sardonic 
smile, at the last ball which preceded their departure 
from town for the season, “If I were you I should 
really hesitate to have any share in such a phantom- 
like affair. The whole thing is so very remarkably 
ghostlike that I cannot believe it will go off in a pro- 
per and Christianlike manner.” 

The young Mabel laughed as young ladies are 
bound to do at the jests of a marquis and a bachelor. 

“Oh, I am not in the least afraid,” she said, gaily. 
“Tn the first place it is a most delicious romance, and 
in the second I shall not be alone in my glory,” she 
added. “There are to be eight bridesmaids, of whom 
I am the only one without any higher title than the 
simple ‘ miss’ before my name, and ac iarge a party 
as the castle will hold on the occasion, So it seems 
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[THE CALCULATION.] 


to me that there cannot be any very great danger, 
even from the spirit land, What do you think, my 
lord ?” 

The marquis was just called on to “turn” the op- 
posite lady as she spoke, and when he returned to 
Mabel’s side he had overcome a slight confusion that 
might have been visible to a keen observer at the 
moment, 

“Then it is to be a grand wedding, is it?’’ he 
asked. “I am rather surprised that they should make 
any great fuss after the peculiar circumstances that 
have occurred.” 

“That is precisely the reason,” replied Mabel. 
“ Tho new earl is determined that all the world shall 
be well advertized of the glory of his choice, and be 
convinced that he is rather proud than ashamed of 
the whole circumstances of the bridal. THe will !avish 


countless sums, they say, on the bride, in jewels and 


new furniture and all that is bewitching, 1 suppose to 
make up for her loss of position.” 

“ Well, it is more womanly to receive than to give, 
you know, Miss Harcourt,” returned the marqnis, 
lightly ; then after a brief pause he resumed, “ You said 
all were titled except yourself. Then of course that 
remarkable apparition at the castle of this last season 
is not to take part in the affair. I mean Mademoi- 
selle De Castro,” he added, hesitatingly. 

“What, after being half murdered? How shock- 
ing to think of sueha thing!” exclaimed Mabel, gaily. 
“Yes, really, now I come to consider, I am not so 
very certain about her, Dear me, my arithmetical 
power is so very weak that I must count on my fin- 
gers, I know there aro to be eight, and of course I 
must count up seven besides myself.” 

And gaily pressing one small finger on the other 
gloved hand, she ran over in a half-audible whisper 
the names of some half-dozen “Lady Maudes” and 
“ Sophias ” and “‘ Maries ” till she came to a stop. 

* Upon my word, I do believe there is‘one wanting 
after all. My lord, you are a wizard, I believe, or 
else most provokingly tantalizing. Do tell me whe- 
ther you are to be there also, I can credit anything 
after your most shameful catechism when you know 
better than myself.” 

Lord Easton laughed irritatingly. 

“Do you believe I should lose such an opportunity 
of verifying my information, fair Mabel? But, to win 
your pardon and justify myself in the matter, I will 
just explain the whole amount and sourve of my im- 
pressions in the matter, Ivawthe Duchess San Alva 
this morning in the park, and she assured me not only 
that Mademoiselle De Castro was fast recovering but 
that she expected to be well enough to take part in an 
approaching wedding of great splendour, and as [am 
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not aware that any such affairis coming off on a grand 
scale save the one to which you have alluded, andas 
I have only this morning received an invitation from 
the count—I méan the old retiring count—for the oe- 
casion, I calculated without any very great stretch of 
magic that the two pieces of intelligence referred to 
the same event.” 

“ Yet,” mused Mabel, **I always fancied—that is, 
Thada very intelligible hint—*hat there had been some 
love affair between this sam amice and the new earl, 
but, I confess, [ heard it in rather a roundabout fashion, 
You know servants will be communicative ut times, 
and my maid quite demanded some such compensa- 
tion for her terrible frights at the castle when wo 
were there, and I used to hear most wonderful ac- 
counts of the presence of some dark, beautiful girl at 
the bedside of a wounded gipsy youth; and I myself 
saw a most remarkable foreign-looking attenlant on 
Elgiva at the same time, so that, taking all into con- 
sideration, as a true and clever woman alone can,” 
she added, archly, “I have woven a little romance on 
the occasion that is truly exciting.” 

“Is it to be published?” asked the marquis, in 
provoking incrednlity. 

“Perhaps,” replied Mabel, “but not by me, my 
lord, unless I have very great temptation to give an 
edition to some one,” and a significant glance accom- 
panied the words. 

“What could I offer?” he whispered. “ Fair 
Mabel, do not be so cruel as to keep me in suspense. 
I can see you have most exciting tableaux in your 
mind’s vision.” 

* What should you think then of a murder, my 
lord ?” she said, laughingly, “or a forbidding of the 
ceremony on account of some previous marriage ? 
That would certainly complete the romance in a tra- 
gic style, but one that would not surprise me. And 
the reward I claim for the hint is that you will proe 
tect me should such a catastrophe happen, It would 
be so extremely exciting, would it not?” . 

The marquis did not at once reply. The visions 
conjured up by the half-gay, half-malicious Mabel 
were anything but exhilarating to his mind. 

Amice De Castro had decidedly made a deeper im- 
pression upon his heart than any conventional beauty 
of the day had succeeded in effecting, aud to have the 
mystery surrounding her thus annoyingly and taunt- 
ingly explained was not to be endured with any rea- 
sohabje philosophy. 

lt was rather a relief to him that her hand was at 
the moment claimed by another partner, and, without 
even vouchsafing more than a low and sueeriug bow 
and an “au revoir & les noces,” he leit her and soon 
aiter the house. 
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* This is intolerable,” he said, “ simply intolerable, 
I will not endure it longer, when a few sentences will 
end the whole suspense. What matters it to me that 
this beautiful Amice is somewhat questionable in her 
fiery nature as she is lovely in person? She can- 
not do me hurt when once she is Marchioness of Eas- 
ton, and with a fixed and recognized position all that 
will change, and she will but keep up the dignity 
and prestige of the name as I should desire. Yes, it 
is decided. I could not—no, never—endure achatter- 
ing girl like that pretty Mabel, or a mere statue to 
place at the head of my table. Amice'’s every look 
and gesture speaks of good and noble blood, and if 
conventional accomplisuments and training are lack- 
ing they are more than made up by the gevius and 
fire that break out from time to time iv her words and 
actions. Yes, she shall be mine, or else | shall be 
perhaps inclined to play a strangely different part from 
the one suggested by that foolish, impulsive girl.” 

Lord Easton sought his coueh in too fevered and 
excited a mood for sleep, but his rising was not im- 
peded by the lateness of his eluambers on tue follow- 
ing morning. 

* * * * * 

Amice De Castro had perhaps never looked more 
lovely than in the half-toilet and softened bloom which 
followed her first removal to the private drawing- 
room of the duchess. 

The crimson peignoir that was so coqnettishly 
wrapped round her slight, elegant form, the esrelvss 
yet exquisitely arranged folds of her splendid masses 
of hair, the velvet cushions on which she rested, 
throwing out in mest becoming relief the full beauty 
of her form and features, all spoke of the most real 
er ol loveliness that a youthful beauty could 


“I cannot see any one, dear duchess,” she had-eaid 
when the peal of the hall bell was followed by the 
@pproseh of footsteps. ‘You promise me that as a 
eondition of my coming down here to-day.” 

“Only one, that isall | ask—I command,” whis- 
ed the lady, bending over her, “ Amice, remem- 
that I only act for another, who has told meall— 

all. I must be obeyed, or there will be an end to the 
charge I have undertaken, Child, you would be mad 
thus to throw away your opportunities,” she pro- 
ceeded as the door opened and * the Marquis of Eas- 
ton” was announced, even without a, question as to 
his admission by the domestic. 

Amice’s eyes had flashed indignantly and her cheek 
rivalled her peignotr in hue as she listened to words 
that were too imperative for her proud spirit to en- 
dure with patience. But there was a consciousness 
of uncertainty in her prospects and her history that 
did not permit of any open rebellion, and the half- 
pouting emile and averted hand that met the marquis 
on his entrance were more fascinating than a more 
open and cordial welcome could have been to the 
blaeé son of future wealth. 

* You are better ; you are almost yourself, Amice,” 
be whispered—“‘ ah, more lovely than ever from the 
aaey bloom—the trace. of suffering so nobly 

rne.”’ 

Then, as the duchess, who had been giving some 
orders to a domestic, re-entered the room, he turned 
to her with a pleading, earnest look. 

. Sedea t havea petition to prefer. Will you 
listen to and forward the prayer I have come to 
offer? Will you give me the band of your precious 
charge if I can wiu her promise to be mine?” 

It was rather a regal style of proposal, this public 
woving, this reference to other autiorities, even be- 
fore obtaining the conaeut of the betrothed ; but then 
Amice was somewhat unlike the generality of hereex. 

There was little love in the case. There was but 
the brilliant prospect of the rank and wealth and 
homage which awaited her, and little respect for the 
man who was to secure her such treasured advantages. 

It mattered little to her whether Lord Easton were 
at Ler feet, with fowery humility and deference—it 
anfluenced her decision little that he could not veut a 
lover’s raptures at her shrine, unfettered by the pre- 
seuce of a chaperone duenna, All that imported 
was the doubt whether the prospect of rank and 
wealth which was now opening with such undoubted 
certainty before her should be at once secured, aud 
her lip quivered, and her tongue was.actually framing 
the words that would have at once fixed her own and 
Lord Easton's fate when the duchess interposad. 


“ Stay,” she said, “ Amice, my love. This proposal 
is referred to me, as your temporary guardian, by 
Lord Easton. He understands better than most of 
his countrymen the only proper way of arranging 
such important affairs, aud it is for you to respond in 
the same correct and decurous manner to the honour 
which is intended for you. Lord Easton,” she added, 
turu.ng to the ma:guis, who was pe:haps rather 


chilled ju his enthusiasm by the stately dueuna’s pe- 
marks, “ you will, I ieel sure, see the justice of the 
decision Lam about tv announce to you iu my ward's 
name. Mademoiselle De Castro is already engaged— 





not,” she interrupted herself, with a grave smile, “as 
a bride, but a bridesmaid-elect. ‘Till her duties in 
that capacity are fulfilled I should not wish her to 
give any decided answer to your proposal. But it 
will not be for long; a very brief space will divide 
the offer from its formal acceptance, or, what is most 
unlikely, its refusal.” 

The marquis looked doubtingly at the duchess, 
with her regal look and measured tone, so haughtily 
Spanish in its style and manner, and for the moment 
his own pride fired at the cool reception of an offer 
that would have been caught at with eagerness*by 
almost any gitrl—any chaperone in the metropolis ; but 
then a glance at the lovely, brilliant girl, with her 
graceful mien, and half-coquettish, half-appealing 
look into his grave featuresycharmed away the rising 
wrath, and his reply was more temperate thanthe first 
impulse would have prompted. 

“ Your grace issomewhat.exacting on my forbear- 
ance and patience,” hesaid. “If thereis anyequally 
uncertain proposal hanging on the eventof this wed- 
ding, which I suppose is that of the Lady Elgiva, I 
must at once relinquish the hopes which you oblig- 
ingly hold out. 1 could not be a pis-aller for any. 
one, however distinguished. I could not wait for 
a more acceptable suitor to be tested ere I was ac- 
cepted, even by one I love-eo truly as Mademoiselle 
DeCastro. I rely on your honourand truth to explain 
to me the cause of this delay, or at least to assure me 
of the folly of my own fears.” 

Amice coloured deeply, and her foot actually ad- 
vanced a step towards the spot where her lover aud 
chaperone stood, as if tointerpose in the momentons 
reply. But an almost imperceptible glance arrested 
the movement, ani she sank back again on her 
eushions, with tightly compressed lips and strained) 
eurs, to catch the next words from her guardian’s 


“Your request is bold, but perhaps mot altagether 
unreasonable, my lord,” she said, calmly. “But I 
you will trast to wy hovour when | tell you that 
I cannot and will-mot satisfy your curiosity as to my 
recsons, , do mot be indignant,” she said as the 
marquis ly started-e few paces back, as ifittoend 
the discussion. “I tell you frankly thereis # mystery 
belonging tothe whole affair that I cannot explain— 
a connection bepween that siogular wedding aud your 
own hopes with regard to Mademoiselle De Castro 
which you may some day comprehend, but which even 
she herself does not at present understand.” 

“Then it is a mystery also to you; is it ao, my 
Amice?” said the marquis, passing. to the girl’s side 
ere the duchess could prevent him, “Youare not 
implicated in this remarkable decision? If you cau 
tell me that—if you can convince me that your heart 
is pure and transparent and unclou‘ded as I believed, 
that no deception, no ambitious interest is mingling 
with your thoughts and affections—then I could en- 
dure it better; I could wait with more patience the 
strange delay that is imposed on.me. Amice, apeak! 
Is itso? Are you in ignorance of the mystery, to 
which youallude? Do not deceive me, for the feel- 
ings you have excited will not disperse, harmless and 
calm.as a summer storm. They will rather rage in 
their fury like the winter blasts that destroy all be- 
fore them. You will not deceive me with impunity, 
Amice; but, if you are true and leal, no gifts, no 
luxury, no happiness that I can lavish on your future 
life shall be spared, Now, once for all, say are you 
as blindly led as myself in this affair?” 

Amice’s.lips moved once—twice—ere she spoke, 

A presentiment of future evil restrained her utter- 
ance, a cold shiver ran through her’veing at the im- 
pressive solemnity of his tone and the varied agen- 
cies that. were at work around her of human passion 
and power. 

Bat she knew she must not hesitate more than such 
maiden timidity might allow, She knew that her 
whole future was at stake, and her voice sounded 
clear and uuhesitating in the sileuce, 

“Yes, Lord Easton. I can but submit to those who 
have authority over me. I am ignorant of the past 
asof the future. Is that sufficient?” she added, 
with a half-terrified glauce at his grave, earnest fea- 
tures, and extending her slenJer hands, 

Lord Easton’s reply was sealed by a slight pres- 
sure of those fingers to his lips, as if in a firm be- 
— of his future bride. It was a fatal pledge for 
bot 


CHAPTER XXX. 
How welconie is each gentle air 
That wakes and wafts the odours there; 
For there, the rose o'er crag and vale, 
The maid for whom is melody, 
A thousand songs are heard ‘on high, 
Blooms blushing to her lover's tale. 

Tue walls of the old castleat Chetwode were once 
again brilliant and gay with festive preparations for 
the bridal of ite lord, or, as the young earl insisted 
it should be considered, that.of the fairest daughter 
of its time. 





“ Not yet,” he said, ‘‘ not yet do I assume the pri. 
vileges of my birth. With Elgiva its choicest gift 
is mine. I still delight in gazing on her, thinking of 
her as I first knew her, the richly dowered but ge- 
nerous and true-hearted heiress of a nobleline. When 
once she is mine then it will be my pride and delight 
to lavish on her all that my new position will give, 
and to be a son to you, my kinsman, your rightful 
heir, rather than one who has involuntarily cast you 
down from your rank and wealth.” 

It was noble and delicate as even the Count Arn- 
heim could not but acknowledge. 

Elgiva’s loved smile and loving words were a natu- 
ral and fitting recompense for the considerate mo- 
deration thus displayed. 

But now the epoch was.at hand. 

In less than twenty-four hours the vows which 
had been so long spoken by the hearts of tlie betrothed 


‘were. to be pledged at the altar before a crowd of ° 


noble.and distinguished spectators, 

Elgiva had shrunk from the 
with a haif-maiden shyness, 
which she could searcely-aceount. 

But her father willed that it should be se;and even 
“Ludovic,” as she was learning to call-her future 
lord, joined in the request that she would yield to 
the arguments the couvt used, _ 

“T am too ud not to desive the whole world 
should know the treasure I have won,” he said, 
tenderly, ‘Surely my Bigiva does not shrink from 
exhibiting her. gipsy lurd to her friends and kindred? 
Dod really disgrace you, my beloved, that you would 
hide ina eornér the ceremony which will give you 
to-me? Or,” ‘ho added, nore seriously, “is it not 
well tomake tle — in — sileace gossip- 
ping. temgues, and prove that, if there is mystery, it 
is not ous that. brings either shame or discord among 
thosewoncerned ?” 

Thegirl nestled up in the arms he cast round her 
like a frighteneddove. 

“Itiemot that. Oh, Ludovic, itis not that! Iam 

rthy of one like you, who has suffered so 
much ao unconseious fault. 1 would gladly, 
thankfully, proudly choose you once again from a 
whole world were it.at my feet. But [ tremble, I 
fear, I know not why,” she added, a shiver thrilling 
through her whole slight frame. “Ludovic, will 
not the same adverse fate pursue us, even in our 
bright happiness,/as had Hitherto! brought such suf- 
fering? ‘here are so many enemies around us, and 
that terrible Prince Gharles gave suoldark, ominous 
hints of fearful consequences if I ever dared to break 
my faith with hin. Nowa shadow seems to come in 
the midst of my sunshine, and warn me that clouds 
are hovering that will bring a tempest on our heads, 
Ob, Ludovic, dear, noble kinsman, it is very weak 
and foolish, yet 1 cannot ‘conquer this dreadful pre- 
sentiment that |iiunts me.” 

The young eu: gazed tenderly down upon her. 

“Elgiva, my beloved, would you \give meap for 
the sake of this threatening danger?” ‘he whispered, 
trying to speak courage ‘to her ‘heart, though the 
deeper and more terrible secret in bis own’ breast 
could not but chill his own to the core. “ Will you 
not be'brave for my sake? ‘and, if you cannet sub- 
due ‘this coward ‘terror, at least uerve yourself to 
bear it as ‘the descendant of our race, the bride of its 
heir should do. Dearest, 1 would sacrifive life:itself 
for you,” he went ou, firmly. “1 would evew yield 
up the hopes that are my ‘very heart’s blood to se- 


and prestige 
terror for 


“cure “your happiness. ‘But, if' 1 know you aright, it 


would but’ work your misery for me to doso. Is it 
not so, darling ? is it not true that you wouldrather 
suffer with me than that we should part for ever? 
Thigk, my own love,” he went on, “ere you reply, 
forthe peace of our futare lives may’ hang un the 
words. “Elgiva, my precious one, even at thig last 
hour I would yield you, I would endure a life agony, 
rather than cost you one pang that I could:avert.” 

The girl paused fora few moments, Butnot be- 
cause she doubted—not because she had avy uncer- 
tainty as to her‘answer—it was to’sub:ue ‘the ‘heart's 
throbbings, to silence the rising’ sels that well nigh 
choked ‘her ‘utterance, and to speak ‘as ‘the bride- 
elect of one so noble and go true should answer with 
calm and noble courage. 

“ Ludovic,” she said, “can you doubtme? Then 
you have not read me ‘aright'if you can’ believe the 
beloved of your heart, for whom you have sacrificed 
so much, aud whose life’ you’ have twice saved, could 
shrink from any suffering; any ‘sacrifice for your 
sake. No, no,” she added, again pressig’y to his side, 
“it is not that, it is the fear of being syarated from 
you, the fear of some terrible mysterious power com- 
ing between us, that terrifies.me thus, I could be 
happy on a desert with you, Ludovic, my beloved, 
if my love could shield you from suffering, and if we 
were but together for life, together till death eame to 
part us or to take us both, my Ludovic.” 

There was no'resisting- such tender love and soft- 
ness ; Ludovic’s own eyes moistened as he listened, 
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and his arms tightened round her clinging formas if 


he could thus.command the future. 

But, alas, alas! That fair; heroic girl could..not 
even imagine what really might await them in after 
days. She could scarcely remember the full import 
of the words she recalled of threat and omen. 

But he, he juad suffered too sorely to forget, too 
terribly for its trace to fade from his mind.. Yet he 
strove to crush it dowm in the very depths of his 
soul; he strove to reprove himself for the weakness 
that still pondered ou the «past for evil and for 
doom . 

“ Elgiva,” he said, .at-last, “Heaven will ‘watch 
over us if we be true*to ourselves. Weare strong 
in each other’s love, we will be true whatever be-~ 
tide, and then atleast we ‘can rest strong and satis. 
fied in each other’s' sympathy, each other’s truth.” 

A deep and solemn silence followed ; there was a 
vow breathed then which had fits effect in long fu 
ture years, Suddenly Digiva spoke again. 

“Ludovic,” ‘she ‘said, “where is tliat strange 
Lena, who was brought so strangely'to my service 
by that @readfal prince’? Has she gone back again ta 
ber home ?” 

“TI know not,” he replied ; “I have never seen her 
since that terrible illness. But, Elgiva, she must 
have strangely changed if ghe is false or ungrateful. 
Poor Lena, she was ever true to me when we were 
children, It was strauge that she should have 
changed so miserably.” 

“Did you love her,: Ludovic?” asked the girl, 

uietly. 
ae Yes, as a siston, .a dear sister,” returned tha 
young man—";never; otherwise, Ligiva, mor did I 
ever dream that she,could ,have desired to,step be- 
tween me and. my happiness.” 

“Then did she mot.sttend:you after you were 
taken away from the caetie ?” she asked, suddenly. 

“Never. But, (Elgiva, do not ask,” he replied, 
“Let all that dreadful past be sunk iu oblivion. [ 
would not willingly recall’ it even im my! mostsecret 
moments, certainly net with you, my heart’s love.” 

Elgiva might perhaps have desired fullerand more 
satisfactory tidiugs of the only rival’ she had ever 
feared, she might have desired ‘to learn ‘more details 
of the mysterious past, ‘but she was too true, too 
loving for such vain amd jealous indulgence, and the 
next moment she was her own bright, sportive self, 
sasting away alike gloomy’ presentiments and wo- 
man’s weakuess, andsanning her lover in the brilliant 
beam of her warm and girlish gaiety. 

* . * * * 

The feverishly expected eve had arrived at last, 
The crowd of guests were filling even the spacious 
sastle to overflowing, 

The bridesmaids had assembled in their young 
seauty, and under their tasteful eyes were being com- 
pleted the decorations of the chapel: and the saloons 
and the withdvawing-rooms, for themselves aud the 
lair heiress bride, 

Mabel Harcourt was.forward in her praises and her 
suggestions, waiting. impatiently for Lond Haston’s 
help and opinion in her amateur endeavours at the 
perfection which artistic bauds had failed to at- 


(ain. 

But Amice De Castro seemed to have simple: magic 
*2 her touch and her very-glance. 

There was a, pieturesque fancy, a gravefal negli- 
gence in all she effected or suggested that cast'a sort 
of conventional formality over the work of more 
trained and educated workers in these elegant arts 
of taste and imagination. 

The bride-elect recked little, knew little’of ell that 
was thas in preparation for the crisis of her life. 

One image alone’ was in her mind, one thought in 
her heart, and all was connected with it in ‘her every 
wish and action. 

And if the brilliant jewels, the soft, graceful. robe 
that lay ready for her bridal were even examiued by 
ber it was but that she‘should look lovely in his eyes 
for his sake, 

“ He desired to be proud of Lis Elgiva—he shall 
not be disappointed,” she murmured, as, when all was 
quiet in the busy mansion, she still lingered in her 
-partments ere retiring to rest. “Am I. beautifal I 
wonder ? or is it only because: I was heiress of Arn- 
heim or because Juan loves me | that I am told.of 
my loveliness? Juan! ah, I can’t forget that name; 
it seems to bring back ull that. was sweet and yet 
rey inthe past. It would have been better bad 

been only a poor gipsy girl with him for my tover 
and my beloved. Ab, why was I bora towrank and 
wealth and all their misevies and dangers ?” 

“Does the Lady Elgiva really:meau that?” said a 
Well-known voice neat her. 

And starting round she perceived Marian Oliver 
standing almost immediately behind her. 

“ Marian, how is this?” she said, with an iuvolun- 
tary shudder at the sight of that tall, gaunt form and 
rigid features in the dim torchlight. “it is not a 


“but yet I scarcely expected you would intrude on 
your lady’s privacy and steal into her secret thoughts. 
Maryian, is that well? is it honourable?” she.asked, 
reproach fully. 

Bat the woman seemed invulnerable to the reproof. 
“ Lady Elgiva, there are times when all ordinary 
forms must be waived,and when it is necessary to 
act and to speak even what is unpleasing to hear. 
Lady Elgiva, you said but, now that it wasa pity 
you were born to rank and wealth! Would it dis- 
tress ‘you more to lose them or to lose your lover—your 
betrothed husband ?” 

“Oan you ask?” exclaimed Elgiva, with a flash 
of indignation in her dark, brilliant eyes. “Marian, 
you are privileged as one who knew my mother, who 
nursed me in my infancy, who has tended me in 
childish hours and illness,” she added, touchingly, 
“bat such’ words .as these are such as no.one, save'a 
parent or a sister, should ask.” 

“Are you afraid to answer?” said Marian. “You 
little know what may hang on the reply, It might 
be his safety from danger and evil.” 

The girl looked curiously at her. 

“Marian, Marian,” she exclaimed, “ do not.torture 
me! Is he—is hein any danger? What can I do 
for him~how save him? You terrify mo by the 
very thought! Do you know. any seoret peril await- 
ing him? Do you mean,” she:said, more calmly, ‘do 
you mean that there are any enemies still at work 
for hisidestruction? If there; is power to save him, 
do; Merian—xlo not be so cruel, 1 would give all L 
have, life itself, for his sake.” 

* It would matter little to give your life, or even 
the wealth that still remains to you, poor child,’ said 
Marian, With a touch of pity. “Still theve are means 
left to avert the danger whichthreatens him, and that 
only you:eould accomplish, Lady: Elgiva ; would you 
give him up, would you yield. bim to another ? 
would you even ensure that other being his bride, if 
that would avail for his safety ?” 

“ He would not—he would not consent,” she replied, 
with a touch of pride and glowing lovein her look and 
tone. “No, Marian, no; both he and I would prefer 
death to such separation, such life-long misery.” 
Marian, groaned — yes, literally groaned at‘ the 


reply. 

* Foor child, poor child!" she muttered, “and I— 
I dare not speak that which I know too well. Oh! 
mercy! mercy! it is too dreadful!” 

And the dark eyes glared wildly round, as if she 
saw something which was concealed from other eyes 
in the distance of the obscure apartment. 

Elgiva.saw the look, heard the murmured but un- 
intelligible sounds, aud her heart sank within her. 

“Marian,” she said, fearfully, “tell me at least 
what could be done. What do you propose as 
the means of safety, the price of his escape from 
peril? And yet what can threaten hin? How can 
the Harl of Chetwode in his own castle be the victim 
of such raffiaus as were his former foes? Marian, I 
must know all this if you mean me to listen to your 
warnings.” 

“You cannot. No, with all your rank and boasted 
wealth and love, + ae cannot command this, lady,” 
eaid Marian. “No, n0; that belongs to far different 
agencies—far different powers—to yours. And it 
must be only that which I choose to tell that can 
guide your actions.” 

“I do not command—I implore—I entreat,” said 
Elgiva, humbly. “Ob, Marian, if you have any pity, 
any love, you will not desert me in this crisis of my 
fate. 

“Alas, alas, Icannot,” burst from the woman’s lips, 
“Tt matters not why, but it is too true that I have 
but one means of helping you forhim. Listen, Lady 
Elgiva, to the means that I will place in your power, 
Aught else I neither can nor will grant. To-morrow 
you are to stand at the altar as the bride of him 
who ere you kaew him was pledged in early boyhood 
to another, fair, and it may be as well born as you 
can be. If you are willing to prove your love for 
him by relinquishing him to this former betrothed I 
will put the means in your power, and pledge my 
word that from that hour he will be safe—unless he 
commit some rash and foolish imprudence—from 
his herd of powerful foes, Nay, hear me out,” she 
said as the girl was about to iuterrupt her; “ you 
will say that be would not consent to such an ex- 
change. But, hearken, child. He need not iknow, 
The veiled bride may well be mistaken at the Jast 
moment, when the chapel is ebscure from ‘itsistained, 
dark windows, and the shyness of the maiden con- 
ceals the expression of the features from view. Child, 
it can be done. Ihave arranged all. It only needs 
your consent. If you loved Juan De Castro, if you 
still love Ludovic, Earl of Chetwode, you will not 
hesitate to sacrifice a brief, most brief happiness for 
his sake. Speak, Lady Elgiva; shall it be so?” 

The girl’s beautiful eyes were raised to Marian as 
if to implore guidance and counsel there ere she re- 





time for reproof and barsliuess,” she added, sweetly, 


plied. 





There was an elevated calmness, a noble self- 
command in the tone which she assumed, different 
from. her former agitated, pleading suspense. 
“Marian, it ig enough,” she said. “You may 
taunt and doubt meas you will, but my own con- 
science—my soul is clear before Him who sees the 
heart in this matter. If Ludovic is only to be served 
by fraud and baseness, by deluding him into a blind 
and miserable snare that would be his very destruc- 
tion, for peace and hope, then I will commit him and 
myself to Heaven. I will not tempt the All Seeing 
aud Almighty by such base and unworthy distrust.” 
‘“ Then you refuse—positively refuse ?” said Marian, 
sadly. 

“ | positively refuse to save him at that cost. I 
would give up myself to death if that would avail 
for his sake, but not deceive basely—miserably de- 
grade.us both.” . 

“ Alas, alas! then it must be at an end,” exclaimed 
Marian, bitterly. “‘ Child, when I warned you towed 
the Prince Charles you disregarded my words, though 
they might have availed to avert this misery. Now 
you are equally deaf to my prayers, and I wash my 
hands of thecrime and the. sorrow that may follow 
your obstinacy. Ileave younow; perhaps when we 
sare again you may rue this hour's blinduess to the 
truth,” 

“ Never,” said the girl, firmly. “And, Marian, you 
in your turn may suffer for the pangs you could by 
a word avert from the innocent and helpless. You 
cannot plead ignorance, and it will be on your head if 
crime and misery follow your concealment of the 
danger which could have been guarded against with- 
out such base villany as you propose.” 

A spasm of, pain contracted the woman's brow, then 
a bitter, scornful smile parted her lips. 

“No,” she said, “no. You speak as one who 
prates of things too high or too deep for her com- 
prehension—as @ poor victim arraigning his judge for 
what is an inevitable and just doom. I tell you I 
am as powerless as yourself to save, except in that one 
way of which I spoke. Were I to do otherwise I 
should but bring down my own ruin without one 
chance of averting yours or his,” 

Without another word she passed from the room 
as noigelessly and swiftly as she had entered its pre- 


The bride-elect was alone once more—alone with 
her gay paraphernalia of wedding splendour, with 
the gifts her betrothed had lavished on her witha 
fond and tasteful generosity, with the terrible me- 
moriesiof the past and terrors for the future, There 
was but one refuge in such misery. 

She.sank on Ler knees before the small table that 
was a kiod of sacred oratory in her luxurious apart- 
ment. 

As Elgiva knelt a blessed composure and strength 
descended into her heart, and she prayed as only the 
anxious and the long-tried ones can pray for the pro- 
tection and strength that no earthly friend or power 
seemed able to give. 

When at length she sought her pillow the hideous 
fears that Marian had coujured up seemed to vanish 
from her mind, and she sank to sleep with a prayer 
on herlips for the beloved one whom a few short 
hours was to make all her own, 

The morning light was brightly pouring into the 
chamber ere her eyes again opened with an involun- 
tary and startled glance as the events of the previous 
night flashed on her bewildered mind. 

Bat, instead of Marian’s tall, dark figure, the gay 
and smiling young face of Mabel Harcourt met her 
eyes. A joyous exhortation to awake from such unac- 
countable and lazy slumbers roused her fully to a 
sense of the day and its momentous events, 

“Come, Elgiva, I am nearly ready, and so are the 
others, I daresay,” cried the girl, eagerly. “If you 
be quick I willcome in and superintend the last 
touches to the bridal toilet. I actually took lessons 
on purpose in the last mode of fixing the veil, and 
with all deference to Elise I mean to take that im- 
portant duty on myself by way of practice for my 
own wedding,” she. added, gaily as she ounce more 
ran eut of the room, bent on completing her own 
becoming brideamaid’s. toilet, ere commencing her 
self-assumed duties as lady in waiting on the bride- 
elect. 

An hour later and all was ready, save the last and 
most important adjuncts to the coming ceremonial. 

Elgiva was radiant in her glistening white, ler 
splendid jewels, her yet more brilliant beauty, so 
young, so gay, so touching in its confiding love and 

urity, 

The dark visions of the night had becn dispelled 
by the morning sun and the joyous gaiety of the fair 
ydung attendants who crowded round her wedding 
toilet, and Elgiva gave herself up at last to the full 
spirit of the long-hoped-for, long-planned crisis in 
her life. 

Henceforth all fear and doubt and sorrow should 





be at an end, 
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She would be Ludovic’s; still in her girlhood’s home 
she would walk at his side, minister to his happiness, 
obey his slightest wish, study his every taste, and 
glory in his triumphs, his rank, his prestige, his 
talents, and his goodness with a wife's holy pride. 

Only one brief hour and such rights would be 
hers. 

Elgiva stole into the recess of her dressing-room 
to kneel once more in humble prayer ere she de- 
scended to speak the vows that would bind her to 
him she loved, and her bridesmaids and faithful Abi- 
gail were in waiting in the boudoir beyond. 

Suddenly the girl was roused from the deep abstrac- 
tion of her brief petitions by the sound of a burried 
step ascending the stairs, and a quick, almost rude 
hand turning the lock of the outer apartment with 
unusnal and rapid violence, 

Then she distinguished Mabel’s voice, saying, in 
gay reproof: 

“Lord Easton, how dreadfully irregular of you to 
make such a raid on this charmed region. Are you 
a volunteer to announce that we are to descend, 
and that all is ready for us in the chapel? Where 
is the count?” she added, in what sounded a graver 
and more subdued tone. 

“Hush! hush!” whispered the marquis, in a hoarse 
and unnatural voice, that yet came on Elgiva’s ears 
like a thunder clap, stunning her very senses by its 
fearful violence. “Hush! Do not let her know it 





yet, but Lord Chetwode has disappeared! He is no- 
where to be found !” 
(To be continued.) 
GLIMPSES OF SOCIETY. 
—@——— 


CHAPTER XIV. 

From the instant that Edward Zane attempted 
deception with his father-in-law Mr. Evarts made 
up his mind to take a step which would keep his 
action constantly open to his knowledge. 

He went at once to the office of a private detec- 
tive, who, after many years’ experience on the regu- 
lar police, had taken the idea that greater comfort 
and more money could be made by working on his 
own account, 

We will call him Mr. Stokey, because that name 
will do as well as any other. 

Mr. Evarts had never seen this man, therefore 
when he entered his office and saw a fat, red-faced, 
good-humoured-looking man, dressed like a well-to- 
do country farmer on market-day, he naturally asked 
if Mr. Stokey was in. 

“ Stokey with a Bill before it, you mean, I s’pose,”’ 
said this individual, without rising from the easy- 
chair in which he was seated. 

“Yes; Mr. William Stokey is the man Iask for— 
the great detective,”’ said Mr. Evarts. 

“Well, I’m Stokey.” 

“Then you are the man I want to see. 
60n-in-law—one Edward Zane.” 

‘** Yes—-you're Mr. Evarts. I thought I knew you. 
Zane has come into a fortune—read it in the papers 
this morning. And so you’ves job for me—well, 
glad to hear of it—not much to do just now.” 

Mr, Evarts took a ten-pound note from his pocket- 
book and placed it in Stokey’s palm. 

** That’s business,” continued Stokey. ‘‘ Now open 
out your budget, and let me see what there is to do 
and what 1 have to work upon.” 

K.. Iwill, But, first, do you know one Count Vol- 
chini ?” 

‘**I know one Volchini who pretends to be a count 
and an Italian. What of him?” 

** My son-in-law has joined a club of which he is the 
president.” 

“A gamblers’ 
horns in.” 

‘** Do you know one Stella Hayden ?” 

“T reckon I do—alias, the ‘ Veiled Prophetess.’” 

“Mr. Zane has been, I fear, in some way inveigled 
into an intimacy with her!” : 

“ Very likely.” 

“Then you understand me? For the sake of my 
daughter, this young man’s wife, the best little wo- 
man in all the world, I want him watched and saved 
from folly and ruin.” 

“Good! Ill doit. Now take your pencil and 
write down a memorandum of what you want done, 
and I'll do it. He will not stir unseen by me, or one 
of my agents, night or day.” 

The merchant made the notes which the detective 
Sonsed, and handed him back the memorandum 

OOK, 

The latter glanced over it, and said : 

“Good. Ill lay a map before youin a day or 
two. We'll bring him round, and anchor him in Sate 
Harbour by-and-bye. Hullo—you’d better go— 


Ihave a 


club organized to skin green- 


here comes a lady in black, with her face veiled! 
I saw her get out of a carriage at the corner, but 
didu’t think she was coming here !” gaid Stokey, look- 
ing out of the window. 

dir, Evarts hastily left the presenco of tho de- 





tective, brushing past the veiled lady on the stairs, 
who asked if he was Mr. Stokey, receiving a rapid 
and rather ungracious negative to her question. 

A-moment later the lady knocked at the now 
closed door of Mr. Stokey, and, being bidden to en- 
ter, did so, finding that individual apparently very 
much engaged in looking over a bundle of papers or 
old letters. Nis 

“ Are you Mr, Stokey ?” asked the lady, lifting her 


veil. 

“ Madame Stella Hayden here ?”” muttered Stokey 
to himself. ‘I reckon my game doesn’t know she 
is under shadow already.” ; 

“ Are you Mr. Stokey, the great detective?” asked 
the lady, witha winning smile, 

‘I’m Stokey, ma’am ; very busy; working up 
a hard case, ma’am, a terrible hard case. Dia- 
monds in it—ring, ‘for ever thine’ inside of. it, 
and I reckon it’ll be for ever his that has got it. 
If you have business you'd better come some other 
day, ma’am,” 

“There is no time for delay, my dear Mr. 
Stokey,” said the lady, and she took out an elegant 
poet port-monnaie ine her pocket, “I have a 

elicate inquiry to make and I am willing to pay for 
success,” 

‘But I’m go busy, ma’am, I afraid I can’t succeed. 
I had to put off old Crummelly just now—came ona 
big case too—defaulting clerk and all that. You 
must have met him on the stairs.” 

“Yes, I met an old bear there. I asked him if 
he was Mr. Stokey,and he thundered out ‘ No,’ loud 
enough to deafen me.” 

‘“No wonder. He is mad because I wouldn’t take 
his case.” 

“‘ But you will mine. Say ‘ yes,’ dear Mr. Stokey, 
and here are twenty guineas for a fee.’ 

Such asmile as accompanied that fee few men 
could withstand. 

Stokey wilted under it. 

“T’ll hear what the case is,” said he. 

“T wish to discover a child that has been hidden 
away from me, a child in whom I am much inte- 
rested.” 2 

“Ah, maybe I can take the case,” said Stokey. 
“ A child you say ?” 

“ Yes, a little girl whom I wish found. I but lately 
discovered where she and my—I mean her grand- 
parents—were living, and an enemy of mine disco- 
vered it at the same time. ‘hey have been removed 
and I do not know where.” 

“T can find out if [havea clue to work on, madam, 
I never fail.” , 

“ T am glad to hear you say so, sir. I have written 
out the memoranda and as near a description of the 
parties as I can give. I have not seen the child 
since she was an infant,” 

The lady handed Mr. Stokey a paper. 

He looked it overand nodded his head approv- 


ingly. 

2 Phis will do,” he said. “ Twill report to you 
as soon as I have anything worth reporting. ‘Till 
then rest easy.” 

“*T will, sir.” 

The lady now dropped her veil, and rising left the 
detective once more to his own thoughts. 

‘A clever woman,” he muttered. ‘“‘ But not too 
much for me. Things seem to work right into my 
hand, I have got to keep faith with Kvarts. He 
is the only honest card in the pack. The rest will 
turn up knaves. Hullo, who now ¢” 

‘This was a response to a knock at the door, after 
which a man entered the room whom he seemed _ to 
know well, for as that man said “ Is Mr. Stokey 
in?” he responded, promptly, ‘‘ He is, Mr. Barna- 
bas Bludge.” 

“ Ah, you know me,” said the visitor, in a tone of 
surprise. 

“There are few men in my line who do not,” said 
the detective, drily.- “I was in pose crib a good 
many times when [I worked up the Schuyler case, 
there also in the Burbank matter, and a dozen more 
that | could name. Stokey is always about, sir, 
always about.” 

Ancéthe officer rubbed his fat hands gleefully to- 
gether. 

“T never saw you in my place in my life!” said 
the astounded Bladge. 

* Yes, you have—but not looking like the Stokey 
you see now. My life is a constant disguise; sir— 
[should do nothing if everybody knew me!” 

“T suppose that is so,’’ said Bludge, less uneasy 
now. ‘ And now to business. You had a call alittle 
while ago—a cail froma lady !’’ 

* Indeed! Did you know her ?” 

* About as well as you seem to know me, Her 
business was to get you to find a little girl for her, 
I know it—so you needn’t try to throw me off the 
line. I come to double her offer, whatever itis. I 
want the girl.” 

** And the grandparents too?” 

“‘No-—I've no use for them. What did she offer 

ou” 

“ That is my business !” 


** You have a price. as 


Most men have! 





“Yes, when they choose to be dishonest. An 
honest man cannot be frightened or bought. I hope 
you understand me!” 

“‘ An honest man can’t be, I daresay,” sneered the 
gambler, “ bat a detective that’s particular is q 
curiosity.” 

“Do you see that door?” said Mr. Stokey, 
quietly. 

_ He rose as he said this and moved toward a table 

in the corner on which a large club was deposited, 

. t —— the door and know its use!” said Bludge, 
ngrily. 

The next moment he had gone. 

“A bad egg—always was!” said the detective, 
musingly. “ Yet I ought not to have made an 
enemy of him. He and Volchini ara hand-and-glove 
together, and both are after Zane’!’ 


CHAPTER XV. 

From the lodgings in which they had first been 
placed by Mr. Evarts little Nellie and her grand. 
pereate found themselves removed to a cozy and 

utiful cottage a few miles from London. 

The cottage was elegantly furnished, and they 
were told that they had nothing to do but to be 


happy, 

“The old housekeeper, Mrs. Heartwell, was a very 
nice old lady, and she was delighted that they came, 
for now she had somebody to talk to and to tell her 
dreams to, for she was a great dreamer, and a firm 
believer in ghosts. 

— gardener, Teddy Byford, was a strango com- 
pound. ‘ 

To all appearances, he was the most crabbed, ill- 
humoured customer one could meetin a year’s travel 
—always grumbling and growling,’ scolding and 
fretting—but really at heart he was one of tho 
kindest old fellows that ever lived. 

When he saw Mr. Evarts bringing the old people 
and little girl to the cottage in his carriage he com- 
menced as usual, with Mrs, Heartwell as a listener: 

“ There he is, the master—at his old tricks. We’ll 
be eat ont of house and home, and my garden’!l be 
inpaples alldown. I'llleave—that’s what I’ll do!’ 

** No, you'll not,” said Mrs. Heartwell. “Hs sent 
me word he was going to bring a poor old couple 
and their grandchild hero to live, and we were to 
take the best of care of them.’ 

“Care! That's it! Haven't we enough to do 
now and too much, I'd like to know ?” 

* " aig for the good pay we get; and you know it, 
eddy. 

“Good pay! Isn’t there them that get paid for 
doing nothing, and here we two are a working anda 
working—but there’s the lawn gate to open, and who 
knows what'll come next ?” 

Teddy ran to open the gate, hurrying as if for 
dear life, while he looked as cross as an old bear. 

When the old people were to be helped out of the 
carriage he did it as tenderly as ho would have lifted 
up @ bruised plant, and, taking Nellio in his arms, 
kissed her and carried her to the cottage, 

We have written this much because it was neces- 
sary the reader should know who were to be the 
companions of our acquaintances, 

One ‘ot had gone and the second was well ad- 
vanced when Mr. Evarts came down to seo his pro- 
tégés by an evening train: 

Little Nellie saw him coming up the shaded 
avenue, and ran out to meet him, as if he had been 
an old acquaintance instead of a new-found friend 
and benefactor. She was natural—had not grown 
old enough either in years or in the ways of the world 
to observe the “ proprieties.”” 

“ How are you, dear, and how is your grandpa, 
and is grandma pleased with her new home ?” 

Mr. Evarts had grasped her little hand while he 
asked these qnestions and he now bent down and 
kissed her before she could answer. 

Then he smiled as she said : 

“Oh, sir, we are all so happy, and Mr. Byford is 
so good to us and Mrs. Heartwell is so nice, and 
everything is so beautiful, and you are so good!” 

** So he ought to be, with no end to his riches !” 
growled Teddy, sotto voce, for Mr. Evarts was just 
in front of him, 

“What's the matter with you now, Teddy ? Does 
the rheumatism trouble you yet ?” 

** Not so much as it might, sir. I’m one of them 
as would die if I wasn’t worriting about something 
or other. When you get tired inside, sir, come out 
and see the garden, sir, please. It’s not doing much 
—but the hot-house is a working well.” 

“ | know the garden is all right, Teddy, while you 
have charge.” 

The merchant went into the cottage and Teddy 
turned round just in time to see a ragged young 
rascal who had apparently been following him and 
his master skulk behind a group of firs in the yard. 

With a rapid stride Teddy rushed into the clump 
of bushes and caught the intruder by the collar of 
his ragged jacket and dragged him out upon the 
gravel walk. ; 

“‘ What are you after here, you rascal?” he cried 
as he shook the urchin furiously, 
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“T’m after stepping it,” said the boy, slipping en- 
tirely out of the jacket, which Teddy still clung to. 
The next instant he was running down the avenue 
with a mocking laugh, while Teddy, utterly as- 
tounded at his sudden escape, cast the ragged gar- 
ment as far as he could throw it after him and took 
no farther thought of the matter. 
(To be continued.) 








FIGHTING WITH FATE. 


OHAPTER XXXIX. 

Tue three weeks which had, passed since the 
abrupt and complete disappearance of young Honor 
Glint from the knowledge of all save her relentless 
enemies had dragged away very slowly to the im- 
prisoned girl. 

Darrel Moer arrived at the Cypresses about noon 
of the day succeeding the night in which he had left 
Park Lane, made his way around to the rear of the 
house under the gloomy cypresses, and knocked 
loudly at the door of the rear hall. 

The knock echoed through the lonely, half-empty 
bouse, bas no oae answered it. Moer repeated it 
vigorously. 

A scuffling sound was heard in the kitchen as of 
some one crossing the brick floor with slip-shod feet, 
then a door opened ard the seuffling steps crossed 
the hall; there was a rattling of bolts and chains, 
the door opened cautiously, and Miss Bing peered 


out. 

The woman had changed considerably in the three 
weeks of her occupancy of the Cypresses. 

She was sharper featured than before, haggard 
and nerveless, startled at a sound. 

The wild eyes with which she now looked out upon 
her visitor showed mental disturbance. 

Her countenance changed as she regarded him. 
She seemed inclined to shut the door in his face, 
but paused, demanding, sharply : 

* What do you want here 7” 

** Something to eat, ma’am.’ 

“ Well, you won’t get it,” declared the virago, 
roughly. “‘I do not keep a union for tramps. Clear 
out. Be off with you.” . 

She essayed to close the door, but Darrel Moer 
quietly set his foot across the threshold in a man- 
ner to prevent the accomplishment of her design. 

eI ls this place called the Cypresses?” he in- 
quired, 

‘* Yea, it is,” said the spinster, vixenishly. ‘ And 
I have taken it of its owner fora year, so that 1am 
mistress here, Get out, or I'll call my dog.” 

_ “ Read that first,” said the pretended tramp, giv- 
ing her a letter. 

Miss Bing tore open the missive. It was from 
her brother, Moer’s valet, and enjoined her to re- 
ceive his master, the bearer, with all respect and 
attent‘on. 

Miss Bing crumpled the letter in her hand and 
bent a keen, sharp gaze upon the visitor. 

She had seen Darrel Moer once, and, although she 
was on her guard against possible tricks and stra- 
tegy on the part of Honor’s friends, and was conse- 
quently full of suspicion, Moer bad little difficulty 
in persuading her of his identity. 

She invited him into the house. He entered the 
brick-paved hall, and she locked and barred the 
door, conducting him into the kitchen. 

The fire was burning on the great hearth, and 
dinner was in process of cooking. 

Moer removed his hat and long greatcoat, dis- 
playing a shabby suit of worn fustian, and sat 
down upon a settle at the corner of the fire-place. 

. . Are you all alone here?” he asked, with a peers 
nd into the corners of the low, ancient 

Om, 

caf All alone, except for the young lady and the 
Ghost, replied Miss Bing, in an aggrieved voice. 

7‘ The young lady is safe and well ?”’ 

Both on ’em, sir. As safe as locks and bolts 
cau keep her, and as well as she can be staying in 
her room all the time.” 

Tam glad to hear it. I shall not forget to re- 
ward your fidelity as it deserves,” said Moer. 

And now what's this nonsense about a ghost?” 
Pes vs no nonsense at all,” declared 'the spinster, 
flushing, “There’s @ real ghost as infesits this 
1 ‘ouse, whatever Bing may say to the contrary. 
it 8 no animal—it’s a ghost—and it’s wearing my 

‘Xe out. I agreed to stay here and take care of the 
young lady, but I didn’t agree to fight the inmates 
of the lower regions, nor yet the angels. Which- 
ever kind this ghost belongs to I don’t know.” 

My good woman,” exclaimed Moer, “it is rats, 
or a prowling cat, or some dog it may be——” 

‘ ‘It may be, but it ain’t,” said Miss Bing, firmly. 
ir animals don’t laugh through one's key- 

“ Perhaps you are @ somnambulist and get up in 
your sleep and eat your supper,” suggested Moer, 
no means impressed with the woman’s fears, and 
¢ven thinking her story gotten up to exact a heavier 











reward from him. “As long as no tramp gets in, 
and that you have made sure of, I have no alarm. 
But I shall consider your terrors when I pay you 
for your services. You shall have double the re- 
ward I promised you through Bing.” 

Miss Bing expressed her gratitude, 

Even her fears of the supernatural could not blind 
her eyes to “‘ the main chance,” and her gratification 
confirmed Moer’s belief that her terrors wer all as- 


sumed. 

‘I should like to make a little change in my toilet 
before presenting myself to my wife,” said Moer, 
glancing down at his person. ‘“ Have youa room to 
place at my disposal ?”’ i 

“Certainly,” said the spinster, “I have prepared 
a room for you, sir. I will show you to it.” 

She conducted him upstairs toa low rear chamber, 
into which she had gathered the best furniture of 
the various bedrooms. 

There were mirror, toilet appurtenances, water, 
and fresh towels. 

Miss Bing left him to himself, returning to her 
kitchen, and Moer proceeded with his toilet. 

Under his shabby fustian disguise he wore his 
own proper garments, and, flinging off the coarse, 
outer apparel, he appeared arrayed as a gentleman. 
He removed the patch from his eye, the. wig from 
his head, and ho was himself again. 

He descended to the kitchen. 

Miss Bing had served Honor’s dinner, and had 
prepared his own, which was in waiting for him upon 
a small table. 

It consisted of fowl, toasted muffins, buttered 
toast, potatoes and coffee. 

Miss Bing expressed her views of the change 
wrought in his appearance, and waited upon him, 
apologizing for the simple fare. 

* Tf I’d known you would be here to-day, sir,” she 
exclaimed, “ I’d have had a regular dinner for you. 
The farmer over at the other end of the farm sup- 
— me with fowls and vegetables, and he markets 

or me over atthe town. He drove to town yester- 
day, and brought me a supply of stores.” 

* Does he ever enter this house ?”’ asked Moer. 

“ Not when he can help it, sir. He’s not been in 
the house since Icame here. I asked him last night 
about the ghost, and he owned to me that there is a 
ghost here of a man as was murdered by his brother, 
and can’t rest in his grave. The farmer’s wife is 
poorly, and hasn’t been to seo me yet. Sho won't 
come at all now when she hears the ghost is ram- 
paging.” 

“So much the better,” said Moer: “ This is no 
place for visitors. You don’t want spying eyes upon 


you. 

He finished his repast, and Miss Bing went up to 
Honor’sroom for the dinner tray, while Moer smoked 
a cigar by the kitchen fire. 

“A magnificent heritage!” he said to himself, 
with a bitter sneer, looking up at the heavy, smoke. 
darkened beams overhead, at the small, quaint 
windows and immense tiled fireplace. ‘ Quitea 
descent for the lately supposed heir of the barony 
of Waldemar. I can’t imagine a worse fate than to 
be compelled to live in the midst of this malaria, in 
this coarse, farmer’s house, with its red-brick floors, 
If I had been Baron Waldemar I might have been able 
to-introduce Honor to society as my wife. I could 
then have afforded to marry a penniless girl ‘all 
for love.’ But now I must throw all considerations 
save those of money to the winds. Money and po- 
sition, which I have lost, I must regain by this mar- 
riage with Miss Floyd. lf I cannot be Baron 
Waldemar in my own right I can be master of the 
Waldemar property through my wife Hilda. Seging 
that I stood on the brink of ruin, I believe 1am do- 
ing the best I can to retrieve myself.” , 

Miss Bing returned to the kitchen with the tray. 

** Does my wife know that I am here?” asked 
Moer. 

** No, sir, I did not tell her.” 

“ Give me the key to herroom. Stay! You may 
precede me and unlock the dvor, and tell her that a 
visitor has arrived to'see her. I will then go into 
her room alone.” 

He arose, flung his cigar into the fire, and fol- 
lowed the spinster up the staircase to the upper 
hall. The woman unlocked Honor’s door and made 
the desired announcement, returning into the hall. 
Darrel Moer walked into Honor’s room, and closed 
the door behind him. 

The young girl had arisen from her chair by the 
fire at the abrupt announcement of her jailer. She 
now slowly retreated, with dilating eyes, placing 
the chair between her and her enemy. 

She had expected this visit for many days, but it 
was none the less a disagreeable surprise now that 
it had come. 

** Darrel Moer!’’ she slowly ejaculated. 

“ Yes, Darrel Moer, your husband !’’ replied the 
villain, with a mocking smile. 

** Notmy husband!”’ said the girl, flushing—“ save 
in he emptiness ef a name. You need not call me 
wife!’’ 

“ Your imprisonment does not seem to have 


quelled or broken your spirit,” said Moor. ‘Nor 
has it changed your looks. By Jove! You are the 
most beautiful creature I ever saw !’’ he added, ad- 
miringly. 

The words were spoken almost involuntarily. 
The girl’s splendid loveliness was indeed undimmed. 
She was paler than when he had last seen her, and 
thinner, and her vivid dusky eyes had lost something 
of their tenderness and brooding sweetness, and 
were stern and haughty ; but the perfect outline of 
her pure, proud face was unchanged. She dawned 
upon him like some vision of rare and glorious 
beauty, all the more glorious because of her contrast 
to Hilda Floyd. 

Honor’s face was all spirit; her sensitive mouth 
expressed her scorn of him ; her lithe and graceful 
figure was drawn up in an attitude of command. 
The inane prettiness of Miss Floyd became hateful 
to Moer in contrast with this superb and spirited 
loveliness. 

Something in the stern flash of her black eyes re- 
minded him of Lord Waldemar; something in the 
curve of the little haughty chin reminded him of 
Wallace Floyd. 

He smiled at what he deemed his folly, and other 
thoughts crowded upon him, and he did not again 
at the time think of the singular resemblance Honor 
bore to the Floyds. 

“ What have you to say to me?” inquired Honor, 
calmly, unheeding his tribute of admiration. 

** Perhaps not much in particular,” said Moer, 
smiling, * but I wished to sce you, and behold here 
Iam. I make it a point to gratify all my impulses, 
Besides, I really have something to say to you.” 

** Be good enough to say it, then.” 

* Sit down, Honor——’”’ 

“ Thank you, no,” replied the girl, haughtily. “I 
prefer to stand while you remain, Go on with your 
statement.” 

‘You are putting it in a business way. Very well. 
Business first, pleasure afterward. Would you not 
like news of your lover ?” and his face darkened with 
actual jealousy. “ Sir Hugh Tregaron has had police 
offivers searching for you these three weeks, but has 
given over his search at last. Tho police think you 
have been murdered, and one detective has hazarded 
the opinion that you have eloped with some secret 
lover. No one is looking for you now. ‘The police 
have classed the Glint mystery along with a dozen 
others incapable of being solved. In short, you are 
the same as dead and buried.” 

Possibly the proud, sweet face grew a shade paler. 
There was no other change in it. 

“ Well, what of this ?’’? Honor asked. 
posed this to be the case.” 

“ Tregaron is back in town at his aunt’s, and, if 
you are not heard from, Lady ‘I’haxter will find him 
a new bride in the course ofa year. Her ladyship 
does not approve his wasting his best uffections and 
his youth upon another man’s wife!” 

“She is right,’? was Honor’s unexpected answer, 
“ What then ?” 

“ We'll see if you take all I have to say as coolly,” 
exclaimed Moer, somewhat discomfited. “I sup- 
pose that you are aware that you are my wife, tied 
to me by bonds you cannot break, but that you can 
never prove your marriage to me.” 

* T do know,’’ answered Honor, with proud calm- 
ness, “that you have caused to be stolen from me 
the certificate of our marriage. But the loss is of 
no consequence. The marriage is registered in the 
official book of the chapel in which the ceremony 
transpired, and is also registered in Somerset House 
in London.” 

Moer’s face lighted up with an evil glow. 

* You are mistaken,” ho said. “The register of 
the marriage is not to be found in the chapel books 
at Bolton. If it was ever made it must have been 
abstracted directly after the marriage. There is no 
registry of the marriage at Somerset House. There 
is not a proof, not a vestige of proof, that such a 
marriage ever transpired.” 

Honor seemed appalled for an instant as a com- 
prehension of Moer’s villany burst upon her. 

“You stole the leaf from the register with the 
entry of the marriage, I see,” she observed. { 

* Do not say what you can’t prove, my dear girl. 
I did not steal the leaf, as it is gone—cut out so 
cleverly that its loss will never be noticed. Its 
absence and the loss of your cherished certificate 
place you ina very peculiar position. You are a 
wife and nota wife. With your tender conscience 
you will hold yourself bound to me, but you can 
establish no claim upon me, and can prove to no one 
that I have ever been for one moment your hus- 
band.” 

**T can write to the clergyman in Africa. I can 
procure the testimony of my maid, of the clerk, the 
pew opener, and your man Bing.” 

“ What would all that amount to? The clergy- 
man has taken no note books with him by which he 
could venture to make out a new certificate. Mis- 
sionaries going out to Africa do not burden them- 


“T sup- 





selves with such things. As he was on the eve of 
leaving England you may be sure he made no entry 
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of the marriage except in the chapel ‘register; and 
in the form of a certificate which is burned toashes, 
He has forgotten your name and mine, Soa his 
testimony cannot avail. As to the superannyated 
clerk he was deaf and purblind, and only retains his 
position because of his long service. I met him in 
the street once since then and he did not know 
me. I asked him the address of Miss Honor 
Glint to try his memory, and he said he had never 
heard the name. As to the old pew opener,” and 
Moer’s face continued to brighten, “ Ipmade her a 
present of twenty pounds on the same day that I 
saw the clerk. She told me she was anxious to go 
ont to her sonin Canada, and only lacked the money 
for her passage. She suiled from Kingland two.weeks 
ago. As to your maid hertestimony is.interested, and, 
finding nothing to corroborate it, will be condemned 
as false by any jury. A clever lawyer could make 
her eat her own words in ten minutes. And finally, 
as to my man Bing, he is willing to swear that I was 
never married at all. So what becomes of your 
claims? ‘T’o make any claims will be to set your- 
self down as an adventuress.” 

Honor comprehended that her case, was indeed 
hopeless. 

“T have no claims to make upon you, Mr. 
Moer,” she said. “Give me my freedom and I 
will promise never to reveal the fact that lam your 
wife.” 

** You must do more than this,” said Moer. ‘‘ You 
must tell Sir Hugh Tregaron and Lady Thaxter that 
you have been labouring under an hallucination, or 
that you have been playing off a,joke upon them— 
that you were never married to me—that you your- 
self wrote the certificate of marriage which you 
must have exhibited to them—and that you retract 
any and all charges that you have made against me, 
If you will give me your solemn oath to tell them 
this story, and swear to the truth of it if need be, I 
will let you have your liberty from this moment. 
More—you shall be free to marry Sir Hugh Trega- 
ron any day you please.” 

The girl's face flushed with a righteous anger. 

“ How dare you speak such words to me?” she 
demanded, haughtily. ‘“ Not to save my life would 
I deny the truth of what I have said. What! shall 
I stamp myself false for the hoon of freedom? Ah, 
freedom would be too dearly bought! at such.a price ! 
I am your wife, Darrel Moer, thongh the words 
choke me to speak them, and that mad. marriage is 
registered in heaven if not omearth. Shall I deny 
to man what my Maker and His angels know to be 
true? Can you think that 1 would marry Sir Hugh 
Tregaron while these hated links exist that bind me 
to you? I would not so wrong him: I could not 
80 perjure myself. If these are your terms then I 
shall never expect freedom at your hands,” 

‘It is too soon for you to setup as a beautiful 
saint, Honor,” sneered Moer. “ You are not my 


, Wife save in name. What is to prevent your marry- 


ing ‘Lregaron ? I will never molest you. Only swear 
that you have not told the truth, and. that you 
me the certificate, and your troubles will all be 
ended!” 
The girl’s eyes were full of lightning. then. 
“ How dare you insult. me im this manner ?” she 
exclaimed. ‘* Do you deem me capabie of speaking 
falsely and of swearing to it? Do yon. deem me 
capable of marrying Sir Hugh Tregaron, with his 
roud and stainless name, and his proud and stain- 
ess soul, when I have no right to a y” 
“T don’t care whether you marry him or not,” 
said Moer, forgetting his jealousy in his: desire to 
carry his point ; “ but I must have your promise to 
take back all you have said in reference to our mar- 
riage, or you shall never have back your freedom. 
Listen. I regard our marriage as: an, idle -cere- 
mony. The evidence of it isdestroyed. Iam to 
marry on Saturday Miss Ployd, Lord) Waldemar’s: 
grand-daughter and heiress;” 
“You will not dare do this!’ 
“T dare do anything. You don’t know me yet, as 
I have perhaps remarket before. I shall marry Miss 
Floyd secretly, for several reasons, one of which is 
that were I to marry her openly Tregaron might 
come to my uncle with the story that: I am already 
married to you. Now this marriage is not to be:in~ 
terfered with or prevented. If you refuse to give 
- prowise [ require you shall stay here till yon 
io”? 


“Heaven will not permit such iniquity to thrive,” 
cried Honor. “lt will not: suffer you to marry that 
innocent girl. Oh, for freedom that I might go to 
her and tell her that you are already married.” 

“You won't obtain freedom sutlicient for that 
purpose,” declared Moer. ‘“ I may possibly release 
= some day when I shall have nothing to appre- 

end from you, but I don’t thinic it likely. While 
your fate remains a mystery, and nothing can be 
proved against me, Tregarca will be silent. When 
Hilda floyd is onee my wife I can defy Tregaron, 
who can offer no proofs of what he may allege. Once 
pene give you an opportunity to recover your free-~ 
om.” 


“ Atleast promise me; foryourself andyour friends, 
never to reveal what has passed——”’ 

“ I will not make any promise whatever.” 

Moer was too.incensed to say all that he had in- 
tended. 

“Very well,” he said. “You’vechosen your own 
fate. If yom ever relent you can let me know through 
Miss Bing. Someday, when I am the husband of 
Miss Floyd, I may come to see you, unless the mala~ 
ria of this fever-breeding fen should have overcome 
you and you should die. I have the pleasure, 

of wishing you good-day.” 

He bowed moekingly and withdrew, Honor mak- 
ing no effort to detain him. 

He locked the door. and went downstairs where 
Miss Bing was. at. work. 

“T find my wife very obstinate,” he remarked, 
“and I shall not remove her from the Cypresses. If 
she ever announces a desire to sea me, or to give a 
certain promise I require, let me know immediatel 
in a letter under cover to your brother, You will 
continue to guard her very closely and carefully. If 
she escape it will not. only ruin me but Bing and 
pane. You would be arrested for keeping her 

ere in falseimprisonment, and Bing would be trans- 
ported, for life for bringing her here against her 
wishes, I shall not fail to reward you handsomely 
if you keep her carefully, not allowing her the faint- 
est chance of escape,” 
be “ But if she. is not allowed the fresh air she will 
ie, sir.’’ 

“Keep her in close confinement, let. the conse- 
quences be what, they will,” said Moor, harshly. 
“ There is no need to say more. You're a woman 
of sense. But I don’t wanthertodie. Don’t think 
that, I want her subdued and brokenin. [ wanta 
certain oath from her,.and after that she may. go 
where she pleases.” 

About ten o’elock that evening, accurately dis~ 
guised as Bing’s friend, Darrel Moer was admitted 
by Bing himself into Lord Waldemar’s: house in 
Park Lane through the servants’ entrance, and made. 
his way up to his. own room unseen. 

His absence from the house had not been sus- 
pected by its inmates, nor by Sir Hugh ‘lregaron, 
nor the detectives. 

All had indeed gone: well with him,, 


CHAPTER XL. 

Upon the following morning Darrel Moer chose 
to be sufficiently recovered to appear atthe break- 
fast table. 

After breakfast he spent an hour in the conserva- 
tory in paying courtto his betrothed bride. 

Miss Floyd was exacting, and expected front him 
all the ardent and poetical declarations with which 
her former lover, Antonio Frivoli, had once favoured 
her, and Moer exerted himself to meet her require- 
ments. 

He quoted poetry to her, he compared her eyes 
to the heavens, and extolled her charms, and she 
listened well pleased, and was flattered into unusual 
condescension and good humeur,. 

A music master, old and irascible, who. had been 
recommended by Lady Thaxter as an instructor for 
the heiress, and who had been accordingly engaged 
by Lord Waldemar on the ——_ day, arrived at 
pee o'clock, and Mrs. Watchley came for Miss 
Floyd. 

“ Yon are wanted in the music-room, my dear,” 
she said. 4 Mies mente _ — 

Miss Floyd shrugged Ler ers impationtly. 

“ The horrid music lesson!’ she a ser I 
hate music. Isithe teacheryoung, Mrs. Watchley ?’” 

“ No, he is old, walks: with a staff, and wears: 


spe s. 
* The odious re pe grandpapa expects me to 
tnke lessons for a whole year of such a creature! If 
I were not reconciled. to our: marriage, Darrel, I 
should be now. I wish it were perverts Any way’ 
of escape from schoolgirl! thraldom w be pleasant 
tome. After this week I shall be free, and my own 
mistress.’ 

* And I shall be your. devoted slave,” said Moer, 
flatteringly. “It will not be hard to be the slave of 
a being like you, Hilda. Better be your servant than 
another woman’s king.” 

It was hard for Miss Floyd to tear herself away 
from a leverand speeches such as these, but the fear 
of Lord Waldemar was strong upon her, and Mrs. 
Watchley begged her to hasten. She went to the 
music-room with her companion, 

Darrel Moer yawned and consulted his wateh. 

‘Sir Hugh Tregaron called on me yesterday,” he 
thought. ‘* It would look honest and: straightfor- 
ward if I were to call upon him immediately upon 
my recovery from my illness. I cannot have him 
come here again, meeting Lord Waldemar, perhaps, 
or Hilda, or. Mrs. Watchley. He might easily rain 
me with them. I’ll hear what he has to say, since 
he intends I shall hearit anyhow ; and I'll make 
a merit of hearing it. I am a good enough actor, I 





fancy, to deceive Sir Hugh Tregaron.” 
He waited only long enough to attire himself for 





“I refuse it upon your terms.” 


the street, and then set out for the residence of Lady 





Thaxter. On arriving heinqnired for Sir Hugh Tre. 
garon, and the-servant ushered him into the drajy- 
ing+room. BE 

The apartment kK ~~ vingle tenant: at the mo. 
ment of his entrance, and that tenant’ was the 
Hungarian countess, Lvdy: Rothsmoers. 

Her ladyship arose;.retreasad abruptty,; and looked 
at him as if he had been. a,Gorgon, her lovely face 
blanching, her sapphire eyes widening, her breath 
coming quickly. 

It seemed as if she knaw him; . 

But the look that shot at him from her blue eyes 
told that she feared him, aud that she regarded him 
with aversion. 

Darrel Moer returned her gazowith interest. 

A quick, springing tread in the hull startled the 


She murmured’ some inaudible words, and passed 
into the second drawing-room, closing the doors, 

She went no farther, seating herself upon a couch, 
her heart beating wildly, her breath gasping, her 
hand on her heart. 

this position she: could easily hear all that 
might be said in the adjoining room, and it is quite 
probable that she comprehended the advantage. 

She had scarcely settled herself when Sir Hugh 
Tregaron entered the first drawing-room. 

~~ — moved cetnatinan vate ~~ =—- 

vt Hugh, ina stern iness, refused to shake 
hands with him. 

“ What: doesthis mean ?” asked Moer, in an in- 
jured tone. ‘‘I heard that you called: upon me 
yesterday while I was ill, and [ have come out this 
morning at serious risk to myself to see what you 
wan of me. I have always been aw honoured 
guest:in this house, and the last time you and I met 
we quarrelled, and [ got’ the worst of it. Yow ore 
dered me ont of the rooms of Miss Glint, your be- 
trothed wife, as I supposed you had a perfect right 
to do, therefore I bear no malice-against you. Why 
do, you treat me in this manner now ?”’ 

Sir Hugh ‘Tregaron survesed his visitor with 
lightning glance. 

‘* Where is Honor Glint?’? he demanded. 

“IT know no more than you do,” teplied Moer, 
with an air-of perfect simeovity, “My-unele told me 
that she is missing. 1 know no-more.” © 

Sir: Hugh studied the villain’s faco-as if he meant 
to read hissoul, 

“TI do not believe you,” said the young Cornish 
baronet, abraptly. “'You/must know where she is. 
She stood in your way, and you have removed her.” 

Darrel Moercountaerfeited amazement. 

“How: could your: promised wife stand in my 
way ?” hainquired. “ your trouble has: 
turned your head.” 

‘*Youcall her my ‘ promised wife,’” said Sir Hugh, 
sternly. “ You. know sho is not’ that. You know 
that there can be:no talk of love and marriage be- 
tween heriand'me, She is: bound to you—poor little 
girl! She is your wife, Heaven pity her! You need 
not feign to me. I have seen your marriage certifi- 


Darrel Moer forced a langh. 

“ Exeuse me, T'regaron, bat renlly—really your 
simplicity—ha, ha !—and Honor’s simplicity-—he, 
he! The truth is, the history of that * certificate 
—ho, ho !—is anything but serious. Honormade 
it out herself for a joke. If you ever see her she'll 
tell you so. I suppose her head was turned a little 
when Mrs. Glint) cast her adrift, and the poor 
girl really believed that she was married, I know 
she made her maid believe she was. I assure you 
upen my honour, Sir Hugh, I am not now and f 


never Was marr 


The young: baronet’ s face expressed a scornful in- 


= 

“tell you the truth, before Heaven !”’ asserted 
Moer, solemnly. “ I’ll swear to what I say, if yow 
want metodeso. Lamnotdeceiving you. Poor 
Honor: laboured under: an hallucination. I repeat, 
Honor never was my’ wife—neyer for one. single 


He spoke with asudden truthfal foree that oat 
staggered Sir Hugh. It seemed asif the ‘truth 
evaded his efforts at repression and leaped forth by 


accident. 

“Do I look like:a mam guilty of crime ?’* went on 
the villain. “I have been wild, Tregaron, bat [ am 
not'so bad.as'you think'me. Had'f been the hus- 
band of Honor Glint, would I have left her lodgings 
at Southport at your bidding? I called upon her 
because I was her suitor, not because I was her 
husband. That ‘ certificate,’ ten up in a frolic, 
is likelyto make me trouble. My man Hing tried to 
get it back for I do not know how. The fellow 
was very devoted to ma, and I daresay he tried to 
bribe Honor’s maid. I never heard the particulars, 
The girl Honor is herself. as innocent as.a little 
babe. I have no claims wren her ; I never had. 
beg you to sift her claims. See the clergyman 
whom she believes in her hallucination to have 
married us. if such a marriage ever transpired it 
must be registered at Somerset House. See if such 
a registry exists.” 
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Sir Hughiwas amazed.at the high hand carried by 

Moer. ‘The cool audacity of the villain was singu- 
unexpected, 
a will bok,” he said, quietly. 

“ And if you, fail to find the record you will then 
believe that. 1 speak the truth, and that Honor is 
the victim of seme,strange hallucination? Itis not 
necessary to promise. You will be compelled by your 
own honest convictions to do me justice. [ admired 
Miss Glint, and would have been happy could she 
have accepted me as her husband. I never saw a 
lady of such beauty, wit, and intelligenee. But-sho 
is poor, and I gmrpoor,” and ‘Moer heaved a sigh. 
“Sho will be far happier with you'tham with me. 
I shall probably never’ marry. y day is:gone by,” 
and he sighed again, “ If I can assist your search, 
Sir Hugh,’”’ he added, “T shall be glad tedo so. I 
think Honor may possibly have been murdered by 
some drunken cabman for her jewellery,’ 

“ T do not share your belief, Mt. Moer,” said-the 
young baronet; calmly. “I believe that she lives and 
that 1 shail find her.” , 

“Thope so I’m sure It is a terrible mystery, I 
hope she is no dead. If you suapect: me of abduat- 
ing her I beg you tosearch into my: private.affairs ; 
set a detective to watch me. Ascertain what mo- 
tive I cowld have had im hiding, her away, If I had 
been mavried to her you might possibly have reason 
to distrust me. But [ was not married to her, and 
you can easily assure yourself that I speak, the 
trath, ‘here must.have been a clergyman to marry 
us. Question him, Questiow the clerk, the pew 
opener, any one but a half-distracted maid who so 
devotedly loves her mistress as to share her halluci- 
nations.” i 

“T will do.as you,say, Mr. Moer,”’ said ‘Tregaron. 
“T will go-to Somerset House and to Bolton. I will 
examine the. chapel register; 1 will see the clerk 
and the pew opener.” 

“Tf the evidence of the books and of these — 
confirm my assertions, will you believe that I have 
never-been married to Miss Glint?” 

“Of course, if such a marriage hes taken 
and so recently, I shall find the record of it,’’ sai 
Tregaron. “If thereis no record, your story would 
seem to be confirmed.” 

He made the acknowledgment strong -in the con- 
viction that he should tind oveywhelming proofa of 
the marriage im; question. 

“ All Lask isjustice,” said Moer, with asorrowful 
face aud a plaintive voice. ‘* Yousee, Sir Hugh, you 
can take my character from me more easily than you 
can restoru it. As-you.havesuspected meof hiding 
away Honor, although I can prove that) I have not 
quitted London for nearlya.menth, not sinee I came 
here from, Yorksbire- Laneashire, I thank you 
for your forbearance in withholding your suspicions 
from my uncle. Lord Waldemar is a just man, bat 
he is algo terrible. The,advent.of his grandedaugh- 
ter places me in,a;preearious apd unpleasant posi- 
tion, Lam utterly dependent, upon him, He has 
bidden me always consider myself his, heir, but 
now I stand a poor chance of getting from him more 
than a small annuity. If he.were to suspect me of 
promoting a wickedness such as,this of which you 
suspect me he would cast, me off’ without a shilling. 
All that I beg of you is to suspend your judgment 
of me, and to forbear to speak to my uncle upon the 
subject until at least-you have sought proofs of my 
marriage to Miss Glint.”” 

Sir Hugh was silent‘ and thoughtful fora brief 


Bpace. 
“The request is reasonable,” ‘he atlast. “I 
will not communicate my ae tane tohieod Walde- 
mar until [ have a basis of facts for them to rest 
upon. We—Lady Thaxter and I—have carefully 
concealed eur suspicions from his lordship until 
some good is to be gained, or some positivé know- 
ledge uuparted. Lond Waldemar has:had many and 
severe trials. He has: once been so wounded through 
his affection for his sem that I, who love him as 1 
would love a father, shrink from dealingjablow that 
must wound him threugh his,affections for you. I 
Promise to keep silene until I have, discovered 
something of your guilt. That you ary anit] be- 
lieve, despite your protestations, just as I believe 
that I shall find this, very day in Somerset, House 
the registered entry. of, your iage.”” 

“Iwill bear the imputation of gnilt until my in- 
hocence is proven. Again I thank you for your for- 
bearance, Sir Hugh Tregarom. . I mourn with yon 
for Honor. When you see her, believe me, she will 
Confess to you that that certificate’ was gotten up 
for a frolic, aud that I am not her husband and never 
have beea, One word more, Sir Hugh, before I go. 
It is irrelevant to my visit, but I beg you to tell me 
Who was the lady I saw seated in this room when I 
entered—a young and distinguished-looking lady, 
wita gray hair. I fancy I have seen her before, but 
the gray hair puzzles me.” 

Sir Hugh Tregaron started, 

All his suspicions that Lady Rothsmere was se- 
cretly the wife of Darrel Moer rushed back upon his 
mind with added foree. 

The vemoubrance of her ladyship’s agitation at 








| the mention of Moer’s name, anda score of other 
incidents, presented themselves to him. 

_“That lady, Mr. Moer,” he said, watching his 
visitor keenly, “is a guest of Lady Thaxter, a 
| Hungarian countess, the widow of the statesman 
Count Rothsmere, who died in Vienna a year or two 

0. 
Darrel Moer seemed as perplexed as before. 

*T’ve heard of the count of course,” he said. 
“Everybody has, But the widew—where have I 
seen her ?” 

‘It is singular,” said Sir Hugh, “bat I believe 
she has the impression of havimg seen you some- 
where also, She seemed:movediatthe sound of your 
mame. You may have met herimGermany. She 
said she was at Baden-Baden temor twelve years 
ago, in the summer, ond tity anaingit elinae 
that you were there also atthe time.” 

Darrel Moer fairly reeled. Every vestige of 
blood forsook his face. 

The Hungarian countess clasped her hands im the 
inner drawing-room, and softly whispered : 

“ Thank Heaven! he does not know me. Hehas 
not recognized me. The time has not yet:come for 
me a myself'to him, we will ever ay I 
am safe. He does not suspect my identity. I 
did not mean to meet him. It was a cruel sar- 


prise.” 

In the onter ing-room Sir Hugh waited for 
Moer to recover hi thinking: 

“ My ici are corrects This grand and 


suspicions ; 3 
lovely countess has-been this man’s wife.”” 

Moer struggled with emotion. 

At length, umable to regain his calmness, he mut- 
tered something im a choking voice, and withdrew, 
hurrying into the-street. 

Pulling his hat down over his agitated face, he 
strode furiously aleng, muttering : 

** Have I been hoodwinked, cheated, cajoled? Is 
this Hungarian countesa a real countess? She 
must be; Her presenceat: Thaxter’s vonehes: 
for that. I remembernow that. isi 
Lady in Hungary last summer. She's 
@ genuine countess; but what and who was she be- 
fore she married that.doting count? Can Carmine 
have escaped and have: been living abroad all. 

ears, while I have been paying her keepers in Eng- 

nd? Impossible! Yet what meant the agita- 
tion of the countess at sight of me ? Whoever she 
is she —e me ra and through. I had buta 
moment’s glimpse but that glimpse is enough 
to tell me that that woman is dangerous to me. Can: 
—can she be Carmine, my wife!’* 


(To be continued.) 








HOW SCARBROUGH MARRIED 
FOR MONEY. 

** So you see, Leith, a man must have money, and, 
if he has not the good luck to be born to it, society 
must furnish him with it, in one way or another, I 
am not particular abont the way, but I am particular 
about the money.” 

“So it seems,” I said, concisely, 

My frievd. Scarbrough laughed shortly, settling 
himeelf,afresk on hia -ofacushions, aud favouring me 
with a side-loug glance from under the long black 
lashes the young women admired so devoutly, 

“ Yes,”’ he said. “ Accordingly, you will. observe, 
Leith, that I deem it. expedient to marry money, when 
I marry—if 1 marry.” 

* Well?” 

“Qh, by no means!” he returned, lightly. “ Not 
well. Quite the reverse. It is not moral, you know; 
but it is unavoidable. Such resolutions are always 
floored in the end; and those who make them are 
always the most contemptible of clumsily diplomatic 
rascals ; but 1 am invariably conscious of sympathizing 
with; them. It must be so unpleasant to be: floored.” 

“You are not far wrong in either comparison or 
conclusion,” I said. ‘But suppose you loved a: wo- 
man ?” 

[ask pardon,” he interrupted, as lightly as ever; 
“ but I don’t suppose any such thing, Leith. I don’t 
lovea womaenu-—l| can’t afford to.” 

Now as Lam going.to tell the story of my friend 
Scarbrough I wish: to tell it, corrvetly, and so shall 
take the liberty of telling it just as it occurred— 
justwias Lafierwards learned that it occurred—unot as 
it appeared to me at the time that certain events.con- 
neesed with it came uuder my immediate. observa- 
tion. 

My friend Scarbrough was, as you may imagine, 
by no means a rich man. 

‘The fact was that Scarbrough, the elder, had been 
an aristocratic, talented scapegrace, and Scarbrough, 
the younger, suffered for it moraliy aud otherwise. 

Scarbrough, the elder, had brought up his only 
son as such men always do bring up their sons, He 
had trained him to.extravagance and high-ianded- 
ness, ineulcated in his: mind all that was lavish and 
generous, and then had been guilty of the trifling in- 
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consistency of dying and leaving him without a 
penny. 

Consequently Scarbrough was at a loss. 

The incidental expenses of the most popular man 
in a crack regiment were precisely six times the 
amount of said individual’s receipts. Here was a 
problem to be-selved, and, accordingly, a month or so 
after his father’s death, Lieutenaut Eldon Scarbrough 
made his appearance at; my country-house in York- 
shire to ask for advice. 

And here wae the rub. I thought I, his oldest 
friend, wae hotl» abie and willing to assiet him, but 
he would hawenone of me. 

Humanity is unavoidably human in its incon- 
sistencies; aud here was aman who could talk half 
seriously of marrying for money, and who would uot 
accept a penny from the-hands of an eld friend who 
had loved him from his very cildhood. 

“ Old fellow,’ he said) seriously, “ I cannot do that, 
you know—I reallpeam’t. Let us wait awhile and 
see what turnsup. Somethingmayturnup. Things 
do sometimes. it Teannot do better I can at least 
emigrate, and keep sheep, and end life as goveruor of 
& penal colony; where: the society is good. Let us 
wait awhile, Loishs - 

So we waitediaswihile, a few weeks, in which Scar- 
brough’s dark, romantic-looking face grew some- 
thing graver and more thoughtful, and during which 
i i always careless 
and half jesting on Searbrough’s: part, but never so 
on mine, about: this matter of maxrying money. 

Perhaps; in my crusty, old-bachelor way, I made 
too mucin of the vein. of scriousnesa which I fancied 
ran through his eatirieal speeches; at. any rate they 
troubled me. 

I could'not bear the thought that the world could 
have so changed tire bright, fearless, high-spirited 
boy I had. knowm twenty yearsago. 

So matters; stood when my young friend Scar- 
brough’@ romanee opened its firet.chapter. 

He had beem out shooting all day, and, returning 
in theewening; was gaing up the old-fashioned stone 
staircase; whem he heard, on the flight abeve him, a 
i ing sound and the rustle of a dress. 

Tt was none-of the under servants, he knew, for he 
hadi passed the open door of the servants’ hall, and 
seem them there assembled; and it could not be the 
housekeeper, for the rustle »f the estimable Miss 


Stanley's garments had not. sv softa sweep as this; 


and, besides; Miss Stanley did not come dewn with 
thaé. queer, ghostly little swing and tap, 

& few long strides took him to the bend of the 
stairs, and: he looked up. 

He saw what it was then. On the-landing above 
was 8 huge Gothtie- window, of pai glass, and in 
the rick glow, cast by its warmth of colour, stood a 
girl, looking down at him, just.as he was looking up 
at her—a girl dressed in black, and swinging upon a 
pair-ofislender ebony crutches—a girl eo sleuder in 
form, 80 dark and bitter of face, that for all her youth 
and beauty she looked almost uucanny. 

Her long black eyes were as scornful as might be; 
her hair was rolled back from her brow like a tragedy 
queen’s’in a play, and oue slippered foot hung loose 
and helpless, not touching the carpet at all. 

For an instant the two regarded each other in 
silence, and then the girl put eut her crutches again 
aud began to descend. 

She looked as if his sudden appearance irritated’ 
her, or a8.if she was.angry with herself for pausing, 
for, as she came downward, swinging rapidly and 
lightly from step to step, with the queer little ghostly 
tap he had heard, she kept her eyes dropped persis~ 
tently upon the ground. 

But my friend Scarbrough had « passion for novel 
faces, and the novelty of this one interested him, 80, 
as she passed, he stepped aside, raising his hat. 

“Excuse me,” he said, apologetically, glancing at 
his gun. “I did not know any one was coming,” 

She lifted her eyes, giving him an indifferent side- 
long glance. 

“There is room enough for both of us,” she said, 
coldly; “and Lam not afraid of the gun.” 

She was such a very extraordiuary girl, with her 
bitter, dark young face, and her scernfal eyes, that, 
takiug her sudden appearance into covsideration, 
Scarbrough was walf inclined to think she might be 
the unquiet spirit of some of the long-dead dames in 
the rooms below; but when she reached the bottom 
of the staircase he saw there was no fear of that at 
least, 

She turned into the housekeeper’s room. 

When, as he was dressing, a, servant came up te 
bring him hot water his curiosity got the better of 
his discretion, and he put & question to him as care- 
lessly as possible. 

“I met @ young lady on the staircase, when I came 
in,” he said, ‘a young lady dressed in black and 
using crutches. Who is she?” 

“Dressed in black, and using a crutch, sir? Yes, 
sir,” said the man. “ Miss Gervase Howth, sir, Miss 
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[THE FIRST 


Stanley's niece. She came here for her health, and 
don’t often leave her room. Very pleasant young 
person, sir.” 

My friend Scarbrough stopped abruptly in his 
dextrous manipulations of his two hair-brushes, and 
turned upon the fellow with a very effective stare, 
which at length faded into a sort of gradual recog- 
nition. 

“Eu?” he said. “Oh, yes, to be sure. But look 
here, my good fellow, perliaps, on the whole, you had 
better confine your eulugies of pleasant young pely 
sons to the pleasant young persons in the kitchen. 
They might not be appreciated by Miss Howth, who 
appears to me to be a young lady rather out of the 
ordinary run of young ladies. Thank you for the 
hot water, my good fellow. You can go downstairs 
now. Ishall not need yourassistance, The house- 
keeper’s niece, eh!” 

I was waitiug for him in the dining-room when he 
came in, whistling softly as he had a habit of doing 
when he was in a reflective mood. 

During dinner he was rather silent; but, as we 
never int rfered with exch other's moods or whimsi- 
calities, I left him to himself, until, as we sat over 
our waluuts and wine, the spell of pis reticence was 
suddenly broken. 

* Siss Gervase Howth,” he began, reflectively, help- 
ing Limself to a fine cluster of hot-house grapes. 

“What?” I interrupted. “You have seen Miss 
Gervase Ilowth, have you ?” 

“Yes,” he replied, composedly. ‘ By-the-bye, 
what a very remarkable youug lady Miss Gervase 

fowth is.” 

“Very,” I replied, drily. 
markable I can scarcely sce.” 

“She has a remarkable face,” he said. “She has 
a remarkable pair of eyes. She looks like a Mexican 
or au Egyptian, or a Banshee. Llike remarkable girls.” 

He looked remarkable enough himself as he said 
it—remarkably prepossessing. ‘That reflective look 
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was always becoming to him, and just at that mo- 
mat his almoud-shaped dark eyes were full of it. He 
was a handsome fellow, my friend Scarbrough. 

*“You mean you like Gervase Howth?” I asked, 
dubiously. 

“Considering the length of our acquaintance, yes. 
T really should say yes, Leith.” 

And then, all at once, he seemed to awake, as it 
were, and the reflective quiet left his face in a second, 

It seemed an odd thing enough this conversation 
of ours, brief as it was; andit was especially odd 
that Scarbrough, of all men in the world, should have 
frankly announced a whimsical fancy fora whimsical, 
abrupt girl whom he had chanced to meet upon the 
staircase ; but the oddest part of the’ business was 
that this was by no means the last of it. 

In that nonchalant style which was all his own 
he took to promenading with his cigar in the inter- 
minable old corridors, which were uecessarily most 
frequented ; he sauntered up and down the terraces 
fronting the housekeeper’s room, and mounted the 
staircase, occasionally, with as collected an ease of 
manner as if he had held in view any other object 
in the world but that which I knew to be his sole 
one, namely, to meet Gervase Howth. 

But for two weeks he saw nothing of her; and at 
the end of the second week it was she who stumbled 
upon him, and not he upon her. 

He had been sitting alone for some time in my li- 
brary, and it so chanced was musing in the fitful 
glow of the fire, watching the embers dropping from 
the grate, when he heard, at the end of the corridor, 
the distant echo of the queer, gliostly little tap, and, 
in a very few momeuts more, the heavy door creaked 
on its hinges, as it swung backward to admit the 
slight, black-robed figure swaying lightly upon the 
ebony crutches. 

The girl came forward to the hearth. That she 
did not know the room had an occupant her first 
words proved to him. 


—$= 


“Tt’s empty at last, I see,” she said. “I thought 
they would never go.” 

Then my friend Scarborongh rose and confronted 
her. 

“Excuse me, Miss Howth,” he said. “TI regret 
extremely to.be compelled to announce that I have 
been so unfortunate as to remain behind.” 

She started slightly, as might be expected, but 
she did not look at all confused, though it was evi- 
dent that his presence annoyed her. 

“Oh,” she said, coolly, “there is some one here 
then. I thought every one had gone to bed. Not 
that it matters, I dou’t suppose I shall disturb you. 
Iam only going to read. L often come here when 
I cannot sleep. I have Mr, Leith’s permission” 

Scarbrough met her indifferent glance with as 
little amazement as it was possible to exhibit under 
the circumstances. 

There was something mysterious about the girl. 

Her appearance itself lad been a puzzle to him, 
and here she was again, after a two weeks’ absence, 
looking as unaccountable as. ever. 

“But the question is,” he said, aloud, “ whether I 
shall disturb you or not ?” 

She had just turned away to light a lamp, and was 
resting upon one crutch and holding the taper tothe 
wick, as she answered him, scarcely glancing over 
her shoulder. 

“ Why should you?” she said, 

Not being able to explain exactly why he should, 
or even why he should not, Scarbrough remained 
silent and watched her. 

She moved about the room as if she was well ac. 
quainted with it, and as if sho was by no means 
accustomed to having any restraint placed upon her. 
The lamp lighted, she replenished the fire, and then 
took up a volume and seated herself at the table to 
read, She was so decidedly indifferent to any other 
presence than her own that a.man of less composed 
temperament would have found her almost trying. 

My friend Scarbrough did not. He took up a book 
also, and settled himself down to enjoy it, with 
intervals of quiet examination of her intent face. 

“It is a very pretty face,” was his inward com- 
ment. “It is more—it is a striking face, with deli- 
cately decisive lines, Those two straight little marks 
between her eyebrows are pretty, but painful—they 
mean something. Yes, to be sure, I see; they mean 
those little ebony crutches, Poor little girl! Poor 
little girl !” 

On his way to bed he came in to see me for a few 
minutes, and the reflective look was in his eyes again, 
and i may add was as becoming as ever. I was 
always an idiot about my friend Scarbrough’s beauty, 
even when he was only my pet Scarbrough at eight 
years old, 

“T only came in to mention to you that I have seen 
Miss Howth again,” he said; “and though I have 
not made much progress as yet I do not despair of 
improving the acquaintance. Among other things, 
I have observed a pin in her hair which I should very 
much like to take out. I want to seo her with her 
hair down over her shoulders. I like to see girls with 
their hair over their shoulders ; Gervase Howth’s 
would make a mantle that would fall to her kuee if 
she would dispense with that pin.” 

“ Eldon!” I said, a trifle sternly, “I must say you 
are a rather unaccountable fellow, What do you mean 
by talking such arrant nonsense abouta girl in whom 
you can have no possible interest?” 

He was looking down at the fire with that very be- 
coming air of quiet reflection, and he still looked 
down at it as he replied: 

“Miss Gervase Howth understood ?” he queried. 

* Yes,” Evgrowled, ** of course,” 

“ Well, then,” he said, slowly, “I will admit that I 
have an interest in her. Good-night, my dear fellow,” 
and he wheeled round and strode out of the room. 

Just a week and a half from that date I looked 
out of my window accidentally, and, having looked 
once, looked agair with some secret excitement. My 
friend Scarbroush was walkiog slowly along ono of 
the terraces with a companion, and that companion 
was no other than Gervase Mowth, 

The girl was swinging along in her bird-like 
‘fashion, as usual, but instead of having her black 
hair rolled away from her face and knotted, as she 
had been in the habit of wearing it, I saw that it 
hung loose over her shoulders, below her waist, as he 
had said it would, and in soft, crumpled waves. She 
was laughing too, as I had never heard her laugh 
before, and there was a clear, dark red on her deli- 
cate, dusky skin, 

It occurred to my mind at that instant that my 
friend Scarbrough must have made, during that week 
and a half, a most unaccountably rapid headway in- 


eed. 

The friendship. or whatever it was, progressed 
with remarkable smvothness after this. I found my- 
self to some extent deserted, and the acquaintance 





of the estimable Miss Stanley was cultivated to my 
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neglect. It was cultivated in a delicate and ap- 
parently accidental way, of course ; but it was still 
cultivated. 

No one of the household had ever heard Gervase 
Howth’s voice or laugh before ; but we began to hear 


it now, and in my lonely room, I must confess, th:.. 


jts sound warmed my old heart not a little. '. ~ 


haps the blight on her young life might pass awe; 
after all I thought. 

You see, even elderly bachelor as I was, I had 
found some time before that the slender little ebony 
crutches had been a bitter, bitter burden for Gervase 
Howth to bear, 

“ When I first saw them,” she said to Eldon Scar- 
brough once, “I prayed that I might drop dead, It 
was wicked, wasn’t it? but it istrue. I could not 
bear to touch them; it was weeks before I ever did 
touch them, I hated them so—I was so afraid of 
them. It seemed likegiving up all my hope.’ And 
then, from hating the crutches and myself, I began 
to hate other people—people who were strong and 
straight. Ihave not quite overcome that yet, though 
it isn’t exactly hate now, it is something else deeper, 
something that hurts me here ;” and she pressed her 
thin little clenched hand against her side as she 
looked up at him. 

The accident which had occasioned her lameness 
had happened a year before. She had met with a 
terrible fall, which had brought on inflammation of 
ajoint. She had now almost entirely given up all 
hope of ever being able to throw aside her crutches, 
though her physician did not despair of making some 
improvement upon her condition, 

It was singular, Scarbrough thought, that while 
she was so frank upon this subject she was so reti- 
cent upon other topics. 

Sie never told him anything of her past life, in- 
deed rarely referred to it, except in the most distant 
manner, She seemed averse to mentioning it, con- 
sequently he decided that it must have been an up- 
pleasant one, and was as cautious of recurring to the 
subject as she herself was. 

It, was about three months after he had first heard 
the ghostly little tapping upon the staircase that 
my friend Scarbrough suddenly arrived at a very 
remarkable conclusion, and, after two or three days’ 
pondering over it, with the becoming reflectiveness, 
broached the subject to me, his oldest friend—a friend 
old enough to be his grandfather almost, and, con- 
sequently, the best person he could have broached it 


0, 

I had been watching him, admiring him in fact, 
admiring his graceful length and strength of limb 
end indolent grace of position, as he lounged in an 
easy-chair opposite to mine upon the hearth, when 
all at once he got up and stood before me, reflective 
no longer, indolent no longer ; on the contrary, erect, 
purposeful, and determined. 

“ Leith,” he said, with startling abruptness, “ will 
you be so obliging as to look at me as I am phy- 
sically?” 

I looked at him. Weak old fellow that I am, I ad- 
mired him still more. 

As I have said before, my friend Scarbrough’s 
physical beauty was always too much for me. 

“ Well,” I said. " 

“T thank you,” he returned. “ Thank you for 
‘well,’ if itis well. What I wished to find out was 
whether it is as well as I should wishittobe. Phy- 
sically I am a strong sort of fellow. What should 
you say about mentally, my dear Leith ?” 

I looked’at him again. 

“Mentally,” I commented. “ Perhaps I should say 
‘well,’ as before.” 

“Thank youa second time,” he answered. “Now, 
my dear Leith, am I worthy of a woman’s love.at all 
—the love, if I could gain it, of such a woman as Ger- 
vase Howth ?” 

I must confess that my heart leaped—yes, posi- 
tively leaped from sheer exultation. He was going 
tocome out right, despite my fears. The world had 
not spoiled him after all. 

“What!” I exclaimed. “Eldon, my boy, Eldon!” 

He coloured, as if he had beena boy indeed—this 
great, tall, handsome fellow, who was almost thirty 
years old, 

“I have been thinking of this for some time, my 
dear Leith,” he said, with some hesitation. 

L interrupted him. 

_‘*You have known her just three months, and, be- 
sides, I thonght you ‘were going to marry money.” 

“So did 1,” was his brief rejoinder. 

Then he madeaclean breast of it. 

Despite his old, cynical resolutions, "despite his 
poverty, despite the thousand and one things that 
were against him, he had fallen in love, yes, unfeign- 
edly in love in the good old fashion with a little girl 
who had nothing in the world to bring him but a 
— uncanny young face and a puir of ebony 

utches, 


people might call it absurd, but it was the unavoid- 
able result of his past life and early training. 

He had been accustomed to pleasing himself and 
following his impulses so long that he had forgotten 
self-interest and worldliness in his whimsical fancy for 
Gervase Howth until it was too late and he had 
awakened to fiud himself entangled in a very curious 
fashion ; and here he was at the eleventh hour coming 
to me for advice, 

“ ] have not spoken openly to her yet,” he explained, 
“T wanted to know your opinion first as to whether 
it would be best for her. 1 have nothing to offer her, 
and consequently J feel some slight delicacy in offer- 
ing it,” he said, in his old light way. “ But then it 
has really occurred to me of late that Imight work— 
keep books, for iustance, or drive an omnibus, or emi- 
grate anywhere where there might be ‘an opening,’ 
as our mutual friend Micawber has it.” 

So in the end it was agreed upon that he should 
speak to Gervase Howth the next day, and hear what 
she had to say upon the subject, and his plans were 
to depend upon her answer. 

But, strange to say, the next day he could find no 
opportunity of speaking to her. 

He did not see her at all, and on the following day 
he. was as unsuccessful, whereupon he waited upon 
the estimable Miss Stanley, and with great tranquillity 
inquired for her young relative. 

Miss Stanley coughed disapprovingly. 

He had never been able to win upon her much, 
with all his thoroughbred ease of manner. 

“ Gervase is not here, Lieutenant Scarbrough,” she 
said, “I thought you knew that. She went away two 
days ago. I think she got tired of staying.’’ 

Scarbrough was confounded. But it was not Ger- 
vase he blamed when he came to tell me about it. 

“ Itis Miss Stanley whois to blame,” he said. “ She 
has sent her away herself, and professes not to re- 
member whither she has gone.” 

To which observation I made very. little reply, 
for reasons of my own, which perhaps time will ex- 

lain. 

r For a few days my friend Scarbrough was rather 
out of humour and spirits, though, of course, he did 
not quite despair of hearing something of Gervase at 
some not too far distant period; but at last he came 
to me once more with his usual abruptness. 

“I want some letters of introduction, Leith,” he 
said. 

“ Letters of introduction to whom, and what for?” 
T asked. 

‘To men of business,” he answered. “ To bankers, 
or merchants, or shippers—to any in fact who might 
be likely to give me something to do. It is no 
use waiting for things to turn up any longer ; the 
time has come to make an effort at turuing them up 
myself.” 

I gave him what he asked for readily, though I 
must acknowledge to a weak-minded twinge of re- 
gret at seeing all my old air-castles tumble down into 
such complete chaos of ruin. I had cherished great 
dreams of my favourite’s future, and there seemed 
something almost painfully incongruous in the idea 
of the handsomest and most popular man in his regi- 
ment descending to the prosaic drudgery and detail 
of a merchant’s office. 

The following laconic epistle reached me a week 
afterward : 

“My Dear Lerttu,—Your letter to Bateman and 
Trent procured me a place in their house at a re- 
sonable remuneration, Met half a dozen brother 
officers since I have been here—Gross among the lot, 
Explained the fact of my impecuniosity to them, and 
was sympathized with accordingly. Also received 
six invitations to diuner on the spot, which I refused, 
giving inpecuniosity as a reason. Admit to some 
slight depression of spirits, but hope to be able to 
fight against it pretty well If you had heard any- 
thing of Gervase Howth you would, of course, have 
notified me. 

“ Believe me, dear Leith, yours gratefully, 
‘* SCARBROUGH.” 

Such letters as this came to me at intervals for 
several months, during which I remained quietly in 
the old housein Yorkshire, making little plans of my 
own, and attending to my own business generally, I 
had plenty of business to attend to, and two or three 
little plans to lay. 

Tho first piece of bnsiness was the making of my 
will, in which I bequeathed all my worldly goods and 
chattels, houses, nick-nacks, and personal property, 
to my young friend, Eldon Scarbrough, in.conjunction 
with another relative of mine, who was to share it 
with him under divers penalties and conditions. 

Old people have their fancies, and I had mine, and 
this was one of them. 

The only thing that troubled me was. that, this 
handsome rascal of a favourite of mine would not let 
me endow him with his rights and privileges before 
my death. 





{t was inconsistent, of course, Common-sense 


But fortune was at work in another quarter for him 





it appeared. He held to his purpose for a full year, 

duriug which he saw nothing of Gervase Howih, 

even heard nothing of her, and yet was working for 

bes sake, and never despairing of finding her some 
ay. 

Of course he would find her; aman of his stamp is 
not likely to fail in his endeavours to find a woman 
whom he has lost sight of. 

I began to understand him aftera while. He wanted 
to try himself first, and then he would set himself to 
the task of looking for the woman whom he loved, 
and of whom he had proved himself worthy. 

But at the end of the year, when the leaves were 
lying in brown heaps under the elms, a carriage 
drew up to the house from the road leading to the 
railroad-station, and my friend Scarbrough surprised 
me somewhat by getting out. 

He looked as soldierly, as handsome, and as tran- 
quilly unconcerned as evor. , 

“ My dear Eldon!” I exclaimed, 

“My dear Leith!” he said. 

I am sure that as we grasped hands we were as 
heartily glad to see each other as if we had greeted 
one another in a far more demonstrative fashion. 

We sat down together, and, gaining time to look at 
him again, I saw that he had something to te!l me— 
some by no means unpleasant tidings, if 1 was a judge 
of expression—and so it proved, 

“T have some news for you, Leith,” he said. 

“Good or bad?” queried I, 

“T should call it good,” he answered. ‘I find it 
so in a superlative degree. Iam free again at last 
—free to fullow my own inclinations, I mean. I am 
@ reasonably rich man again.” 

* What !” I exclaimed. 

This at least was unexpected, 

“Tf three thousand a year will make me so, I am 
@ reasonably rich man,” he repeated. ‘Do you re- 
member hearing me speak of an elderly spinster sister 
of my father, living in Cuniberland, and refusing te 
recognize the scapegrace branch of the family ?” 

I remembered it well. 

“What! Miss Rachael Scarbrough ?” 

“Miss Rachael Scarbrough! And Miss Rachael 
Scarbrough died a month or so ago, leaving her pos- 
sessions to me for the somewhat eccentric reason that 
1 was not like her hair-brained brother Francis, and 
had proved myself unlike him by working for my 
living instead of subsisting on other people. So said 
the will. How Miss Rachael Scarbrough found me 
out I cannot say. Iam much obliged to her, however, 
And now, my dear Leith, about Gervase Howth.” 

But I had nothing to tell him about Gervase Howth 
just then, Since the day of her mysterious disap- 
pearance Gervase Howth had certainly not returned 
to the house. 

“Then,” said my friend Scarbrough, “may I ask 
you to ring for Miss Stanley and assist mein making 
inquiries ?” 

* Certainly,” I replied, and rang the bell at once. 

You see it was as I knew it would be. My friend 
Scarbrough was not the man to be nonplussed 
easily. : 

Miss Stanley made her appearance on my message 
being carried to her, erect, disapproving, uncompro-. 
mising, and rigid of form. 

I preferred my friend Scarbrough’s request to her 
in as few words as possible. 

For a moment she looked at me and then at Scar- 
brough, then she looked at me again(as Scarbrough 
told me afterwards) questioningly, as if she wanted 
to make sure that 1 was in earnest about the matter. 

“You will confer a great favour upon us both,” I 
suggested, gently, breaking the pause, 

“She is at Ryde, Mr. Leith,” sho said, finally, 
“She went there ,when she left here. Her half. 
brother sent her to a medical establishment where 
there is a celebrated physician who makes aspecialty 
of bone diseases.” 

“ Thank you, Miss Stanley,” I said, and with a 
stately courtesy the estimable Stanley took Ler depar- 


ure, 

“My dear Leith,” said Scarbrough when she had 
gone, “I am going at once to Ryde.” 

“ My dear Eldon, I will go with you.” 

A few days more and we were comfortably situ- 
ated ina comfortable hotel in Ryde, and Eldon having, 
through my intervention with Stanley, obtained the 
address of the celebrated personage who made a 
specialty of bone diseases was, on the second morn- 
ing after our arrival, making preparations for paying 
his establishment a visit when I came to his room on 
a little business of my own, 

*‘T have just chanced upon a young relative of 
mine, Eldon, I explained—a young person whom I 
should like to introduce you to. It appears she is 
staying in the hotel for a rest of a day or soon her 
way to England. She is rathor a pretty girl, too, 
something of Gervase Howtli’s style about her. I 
had no idea she was so pretty until I met her just 
now.” 
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‘ What relation did you say ?” asked Scarbrough, 
unlocking his valise. “I..did not know you had any 
relation.” 

“T didn’t say what relation, I believe,” was my 
careless reply ; “ but the fact is that her mother was 
my father’s second wife.” 

“ Half-sister, then,” said Scarbrough, evidently not 
hearing half I was saying. ‘“ Where has she been 
all these years?” 

“ At school,” I answered. “QOome downstairs as 
soon as you are ready, Eldon, my boy, We shall be 
in one of the parlours together.” 

J will be there in fifteen minutes,” hecalled after 
meas I closed the door,;and IL went down to the 
parlour to await him accordiugly. 

He was punctual enough on this. oceasion truly ; 
perhaps because he was'so anxious to pay his, visit 
to the celebrated personage who made a specialty of 
bone disease. 

At any rate he entered the parlour before the 
specified fifteen minutes had elapsed, and I met him 
in the middle of the room, with my half-sister on my 
arm—a girl with soft, thick black hair.falling over 
her shoulders ; a girl with a delicate, finely lined dark 
face, with two straight little marks between the eye- 
brows; a girl with big black eyes, and a straight, 
lithe little figure, well balanced upon two firm,pretty 
feet ; my half-sister, as I have said, but no less.a 
person than Gervase Howth herself. 

“ Leith !’’ he exclaimed, and then stood thunder- 
struck, looking from one to the other. 

“Gervase.” I said, patting her hand, “tell him 
al! about it.” 

Gervase looked up at him, straight into his eyes, 
yet colouring a little, in. a very pretty way. 

“Thad been at school at Heidelberg ever since I 
was a child,” she said; “ but after my fall Herbert 
took ime away, and carried me to the sea-side, where 
I stayed untill was strong enough to usemy crutches. 
Then I came to Yorkshire just the day after you did, 
and was foolish enough to be angry with you for be- 
ing there. I was so peevish, and so sensitive that I 
would not listen to anythiug Herbert said, but in- 
sisted on staying with Miss Stanley, so that you 
would not even know I was in the house, I could 
not bear the thought of a stranger seeing me, The 
servants had never met me before, and none of them 
knew me; so some of them got the idea that I was 
the housekeeper’s niece, and I let them think so. 
Then I met you by accident, and we grew to be good 
friends, and as soon as that happened Herbert took a 
fancy. He said I must let you think I was Miss 
Stanley’s niece just as the rest did. So I let you 
think so, until one'day he whisked me off to Ryde 
to be cured, and I was cured; and here I am, Lieute- 
nant Scarbrough. What Herbert meant Herbert him- 
self must explain.” 

“What Herbert meant needs no explanation,” 
broke out Scarbrough. “‘ My dear old friend, Heaven 
bless you.” 

And he grasped my free hand with the grip of a 
giant, his handsome eyes growing suspiciously moist, 

¥ ma dear young fellow,” I said, “ Heaven bless 

Ou 

I delivered my pretty Gervase up to him, turned 
round and walked out of the room. 

And so it turned out that, in spite of his conver- 
sion, and in spite of his disinterestedness, my friend 
Scarbrough married for money after all, F,H. 


LORD DANE’S ERROR 


CHAPTER XLV. 

CHEENY passed one hand and then the other me- 
chanically over his ownashy face and satdown. He 
saw by the hesitating look in the eyes of Clever Dick 
and Mrs. Griff that his horrible plans would meet no 
violent opposition from. them, 

They were startled at the diabolical aspect of the 
proposition, but the fact that they would have to do 
nothing themselves, that they could not be charged 
with any fault, as they fancied, caused them to give 
a silent assent at least. 

Certainly they did not refuse, and Cheeny:drew 
the inference he wanted from their silence. 

Mrs. Griff met his eye first, aud she motioned him 
to go out of the room, and leave her to fiuish Clever 
Dick’s scruples. 

“Remember it’s a thousand pounds apiece now, 
and a thousand a year afterward,” he said, 

Then he went away and left them. 

This was on the morning of that day on which 
Barou Chandos received the telegram bidding him 
hasten to his agent on @ matter of life and death, 

His man had followed Cheeny pretty closely, but, 
not suspecting what desperate things he was capable 
of, had not pushed his business so sharply as he might 
have done but for an excess of caution which he 
would not have deemed necessary with a real know- 
ledge of the false valet’s character. 











Ho had gone there that morning disguised as a 
pedlar, but had not been able to obtain admittance, 
He had seen Grizz!o, however, through the bars of 
the great locked iron gate. 

The huge idiot was in the courtyard loose. Cheeny 
had ordered it 80, that he might be seen by any one 
coming up for the sake of after comment. 

It was not however so much the sight of tlie idiot 
which startled Baron Chandos’s man. as it wasia 
glimpse of Clever Dick’s dirty, hang-dog face at one 
of'the windows, 

Then as he returned toward the town he met Mrs. 
Griffcoming from there, and was so struck! with the 
woman’s strange, stony aspect, her tall stature, and 
automatic movements, that he contrived to watch 
her long enough to see where she went. ‘That. was 
all the warrant he had for the telegram he had sent 
to Baron Chandos. 

But it was warrant enongh as it chaneer. , 

With three such beings as Grizzle,; Clever Diek, 
and Mrs. Griff, domesticated wnder tlie-same: roof 
with a young girl who was detained egainst her will 
in the gloomy, walled dén that Rylands was, it/was 
not surprising that he concluded some treachery: toa 
horrible to name ‘was being enacted: 


It is necessary here to'take the reader back: some: 
weeks, to the day succeeding the one on whieh that: 
interview took place, in Normandy, between ‘Talbot: 


Dane and Baren Chandos. 

The two started for England on ‘the following 
day. 

They were & twelve hours’ journey from any rail- 
way, and had’to proceed that distance by stage. 
Baron Chandos had his own horse, which he made an 
excuse to have Cheeny ride, because le wanted to be 
alone with Dane, 

There were no other passengers inside the coach. 

It was a most unlucky’ circumstance’ that Cheeny 
should have been the one left outside. 

This ambitious and cruel schemer liked nothing so 
well as to ape the airs of a gentleman upon every pos 
sible occasion, 

To be on a fine blooded horse like the baron’s, at 
liberty to make him curvet and prance and show off 
his steps, or else flee like the wind in long detours 
away from the lumbering old coach, was almost like 
owning the animal himself. 

Cheeny had an appreciation of horse-flesh; and 
liked to picture the time when he rashly imagined he 
should possess animals as fine as this himself, and car- 
riages to match. 

In his exultation, in the excitement of his castle- 
building, he let his horse go rather farther than he 
meant, 

But it was the means of his coming upon something 
he would not have missed fora very great deal. 

This something was a man standing in the door of 
a woodman’s hut—a tall, elegant-looking man, with a 
complexion like a woman's, large, intense blue eyes, 
aud features of wishing beauty. 

He leaned carelessly in the doorway, the sum glint- 
ing through an opening in the trees on hie uncovered 
chestuut curls, aud touching his heavy beard to bur- 
nished gold. 

Cheeny turned pale as hesaw him. He recognized 

him. 
“ He's not dead; then!”he muttered darkly tohim- 
self, checking his horse behind a wall of waving boughs 
and peering through the leaves with angry curiosity. 
“Ts hoin hiding, I wonder, or is he meditating ‘giv- 
ing hiutself up? ‘hat would never do forme. Things 
would be likely tocome out at the trial that.1 might 
notlike. He is just one of those lofty-notioned ones 
to go and stand his trial. I must put a:stop to that. 
I wonder how much money I have got.” 

He pulled out his pocket-book, and glanced at some 
large notes it contained, 

“Enough forthe present,” he mused, returning: it 
to liis pocket’; “and I know where toget more.” 

He bent again, shooting another fierce: glance 
through the leaves. 

The gentleman, whoever he was, had disappeared. 

Cheeny wheeled his horse'and dashed away after 
the coach, 

Having overtaken it, he.preferred a request to his 
master. 

“I crave your pardon, my lord,’’ he said. “I have: 
chanced upon a young cousin of mine tiving: here in 
the woods, Her father was my mother’s brother. She 
is married toa French engineer, They are staying 
néar here'while he attends toa contract for surveying 
some land, I should be very glad to stop with them 
a day and a night, if you would kindly permit me, 
and the baron would trust me: with: his: horse, 
could join you almost as soon as you got back‘ to 
Dane House,” 

Lord Dane looked surprised, and Baron Chandos 
something more than that, but the permission was 
given, and Cheeny rode off. He was about to make 
one more skilful move in his desperate game, 

Baron Chandos looked after him thoughtfully. 


“TI should like to follow him,”’ he said to himself, 
“That sly face of his was a greal deal too smooth 
to agree with his story, I don’t believe one word of 
it ” 


Tt was a pity the baron, did not follow him, for it 
tc irht bave spared some alter trouble and suffering for 
Olen oe, 

\ «ony did not go back tothe woodman's but at 
one, tioush he had carefuliy marked.the place. [n- 
stead of *..«c he rode at a-sharp,pace back the same 
road che-conth bad, come, till he. came, to a.tall, old- 
iusbivuedd Lwuse! standing jby itself ia a walled en- 
tlosure. 

Dhere were heavy-latiiced.iron gates at)intervals 
ic the, well, wd, the yard insile wag laid off in walks 
primly set. with trees at equsk distances apart. A 
smooth lawn. was. between the walks, 

Some, rather queer-looking,people; were passing 
over’the walks, and some, others mot so queer were 
watching them, 

‘The-houge had tall, narrow. windows, with stout iron 
bars across.them, and, Cheeny antioed at one of these, 
high; up, the, long; white, slendex, bands of a. woman 
stretched far out and ‘beatiny the air with a.wild yet 
monotonous movement, ie iaacied he, could. discern, 
even from where he stood, the glitter of;the staring 
eyes, behind these bars. and tle dlying, of lodse, un- 
kempt black locks. 
| He knocked’ at one of the, gates, and a man came 
from a sort of-lodge near, and. opened it for-him after 
some parley. ‘ 

Cheeny asked for whoever was. master there, and 
Was shown in. , 

This master’ proved to,.be a little black-eyed 
Frenchman, with a-black nwustache fiercely waxed, 
and manners even more silky aad sinister than 
Cheeny’s own. Theexpression of his hard, glitter- 
ing eye, and the sound of Lig voice, somehow made 
Cueeay liniself shiver inwardly. 
| Fortunately. Cheeny could speak French. That 
was one of his gentlemanly accomplishments. He 
made known his errand and demanded the French- 
man’s. price. 

“ You say thatthere is no one to make me trou- 
ble?” he inquired, cautiously. 

“No one, His. friends—and. he hasn't: many— 
imagine be tas killed. Wimself,, His wife believes 
he has: murdered her father, aud hopes uever to.see 
his face again. Even if he should give you the 
slip; he would notdare make complaint, for fear of 
being arrested for the murder of which he is believed 
to be guilty.” 

“ Nobody gives us the slip here,” observed the 
Frenchmaa, with a, significant and terrible smile, 
“unless he slips into his grave. There are positively 
no risks here, I have beem in.charge ten years, aud 
have not hada single slipexcept of that sort.. I know 
ail my keepers, and they know my eye is alwayson 
them for fear of connivance with; the patients, I 
can tell, the moment I look. ata man ii he’s got a 
treachc-rous thought in his braia.’’ 

Cheeny felt that. creepy tremor run through him 
again as the Freuch doctor looked at him with hie 
sharp, stiletto-like eyes. 

“Te he bad.in his miud at alk—weak 2?” asked tho 
Frenchman, tapping his forchead. 

“ Not. particularly—seusitive and high-strung— 
melaucholy—iu despair now, i judge, He. aught to 
be, after what: he's gone through,” 

‘*Whatif be lose his mind under the treatment? 
Some do,” said the Frenchman, with a cold-blooded- 
mess that made Cheeny’s breath come quick, 

He hesitated for a moment. 

“ Let him,” he answered, iu a low voices 

“ Abl” exclaimed the Freachinan, eyeing lim nar- 
rowly, “’tis not. for his own sake you want him to 

clear of arrest.. Is it for yours ?” 

Cheeny whitened suddenly to the lips, He rose 


augrily. 

‘The doetor politelyand uuruflled placed his chair 
for himagaia, 

“I will do it fora thousand francs down and as 
nach more in a.year.' Isit a,bargain?” 

“Yes,” 

Cheeny turnedto go. 

“You shall hear from me some time to-morrow,” 
he said, and went.away, 

Remounting his horse, he rode at the same swift 
pace as before in the direction of; the but in the 
woods. His ;face was pale,; his: look troubled at first, 
but the sharp ride atirred lis, blood and restored his 
faltering nerve, 

It was dark and alight shone in the woodman’s hut 
agi he rode-ap. 

He got. off hia horse quietly, went up to the window 
and looked in, 

The same man he had watelied in the morning was 
sitting on a. rough bench before a fire in one corner 
of the hut. ‘here was no other light. The man wad 
doing nothing, 











He sat with his fingers, which were shapely and 
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white, interlaced wpon-his: knee, his: eyes not bent 

upon the fire, but turned. to another part of the 
om. 

* The face, so refined and attractive in its manly 

beauty, was very quiet rather than sad, the deep blue 

eyes patient rather than gloomy. 

“He started, but only slightly, asx Cheeny knocked 
and then pushed open, the; half-ajar door! without 
waiting to be told:to enter. 

(To be continued.) 








FACETI &. 


ALE OR Op1rom P—The Chinese immigrants at the 
fast end of London are teaching the . population, 
of that region to smoke opium. The knowledge-of 
this fact must make Sir’ Wilfred: Lawson and‘ his 
associates redouble their endeavours to destroy the 
liquor trade.—Punch, 

OUB COUNTRYMEN ABROAD. 

Ur. Shoddy: “1 always » Mrs, Sharp, that I 
never feel really safe-from the ubiquitous British 
snob till I am South of the. Danube!” 

Mrs. Sharp (innocently): “ And what do the—a 
—South Danubians. say, Mr..Shoddy ?”—Punch. 

A Derr SuBsEct.— Careful naturalists, who have 
devoted much time and attention to ich 
studies, tellus that, after long and patient inves- 
tigation, they have arrived at the conclusion that-if 
fishes have a language iit is most probably. Finnish. 


—Puneh. 
BARMECIDE FARE. 

Oyster Eater: “ I asked for 4 slice of bread.and 
butter—this isthe veriest ‘ scrape.’ I ever saw !’’ 

Oyster Seller (Hibernian ef course): “ I igive. ye 
my word of honour, sor,-—there’s more butther there 
thin ye imhagine.”—Fun. 

ASTRA REDUX! ! 

Sir Oliver Surface (Mr. Bull) :.‘' Here comes the 
incarnation of all the virtues, Of course, Sir Peter, 
you'll praise the new Lord Chanceltor ?”’ 

Sir Peter-Teazle (Mr. Punch): “ Wait a bit, Sir 
Oliver. ‘This is a wicked world, and the fewer 
people we praise the better.” 

School for Seandal (slightly altered).—Punch. 
FIXED IDEAS. 
IN THE MIND OF MAN. 

That he is overworked. 

That his constitution requires stimulants. 

That, if he had them, he could at this moment in- 
vest a few hundreds to the greatest:.advantage. 

That smoking is good for his nerves, his worries, 
his literary pursuits, his toothache, etc. > 

That he ought to belong to a clab, 

That he could reform the army; do away with the 
income-tax, manage the railways better, and make 
a large fortune’by keeping an hotel. 

That he knows a good glass of wing 

That he could win a heap of money if he were:to 
go to Homburg. 

That medicine is all humbug. 

That he could preach as good a sermon. himself. 

Re he should soon, pick up his French if he went 
abroad. 

That he must win on this year’s Derby. 

IN THE MIXD OF WOMAN, 

That she has nothing fit to put on, 

— things ought to be bought beeause they. are 
cheap. 

That there is eompany in the kitchen. 

That she is not allowed sufficient money for house- 
keeping. 

That she never goes out anywhere. 

That her best black silk is getting awfully shabby. 
Arh, Wnsngaieene change. about the month of 

ugust, 

That her allowance is too small. 

That she never looks fit to be seen, 

| we cook drinks. 

at there is always» glare.” 

‘That there ig somebody in the house, 

a be — Yan is dreadfully gone — or 
r made up, or not so. ¥. goeod-lookin, 
after all.—Pumeh. 7 ps * 

J WHERE ARE THEY ? 

Where is the. railway passenger who; when he 
leaves the train, is so commonly polite as to shut the 
door behind hia ? 

Where is the English tourist who can contrive to 
change a five-pound note upen the Gontinenii and 
not find himself a loser thereby ? 

Where is the butler whe allows. his: master’s 
friends to taste as good a. glass:of wineas he: pro- 

uces for his own ? 


., Where is the reading party which sticks closely to: 


its studies even im the finest weather ? 
Where is the public orator who can ever keep his 
Promise to “ say a few words only”? 
Where is the billiard-marker. who will win your 
bey from you and refrain from assigning half 
18 vietory to flukes ? 
Where is the railway-porter who will hurry to 





ological |. 





attend to you, if you are known upon the lincas one 
obeying strictly the placarded direction to “ give no 
fees to any servants of the company ”’? 
Where is the builder who never lets his bill exceed 
his given: estimate ? 
Where are they born, the people who say cow- 
cumber, hospittable,; nayther, and advertizemont ? 
Where is the organ-fiend who will’ move off 
from P cud door without your fetching a polide- 
man 
Where is the hairdresser who can manage to. con- 
tent himself with cutting your hair simply with- 
out ve any cutting observations on its scanti- 
ness 
Where is the gamekeeper whoever looks contented 
with the tipyou offer him ? 
lastly—Where isthe young lady who can 
pack.up her own. boxes, oak not. leave ‘half her 
* things’? behind her? Punch, 








AUNT HANNAH’S ADVICE. 


AND so you have quarreiled with David? 
And, hide itas wellasyoucan, — 
T know at this moment you’re thinking 
Se wd he is a man! 
e no re; or your feelings, 
He loosens his hold on your heart, 
And each has confessed to the other 
That both were much better apart. 
You think of the days of. your courtship, 
Wher David was thoughtful and kind, 
In all your verations so helpful, 
To all of your follies so blind ; 
And now, o’er the gateway of Eden, 
The sword of the angel is crossed, 
And you miss all the sweetness and sun- 


shine, 
The joy of a Paradise lost. 
You think you have done all your duty, 
Have prayed and have laboured in vain, 
And feel, as a husband, that David 
Has really no right to complain. 
But let us sit down in the twilight 
And talk o'er the subject awhile ; 
Before you take leaf of the meadow 
Tis well that you pause on the stile, 
’Tis likely that David is fretful, 
And careless at times, it is true; 
His business absorbs him too closely, 
But is he not working for you? 
So when he comes home in the evening, 
Quite silent, and.thoughtfal, and queer, 
Just let your heart keep up its singing, 
And pretend you don’t notice, my dear: 
For jast-as a scratch on the finger 
Will heal if youlet it alone, 
So many a trouble or grievance 
That David or you may have known 
Would soon have been gone and forgotten, 
And: left not, # sear on the heart, 
Had either bean fond and forgiving, 
Had you never supposed you could part, 
"Tis your duty ‘to yield, aud you know'it ; 
You will, if yon’re trueto your trust ; 
Your good and your honour demanidit, 
And David is gentle and just, 
Don’t. keep. any bones of contention; 
Don’t hold to. this. terrible strife ; 
But makehim a much better husband 


By being @ much better wife, J.P, 








GEMS. 
SLANDER.is more accumulative than a snowball, 
It is like.a. salad, which every one will season to his 
own taste, or the taste of those to whom he offers 


it. 

Envy cannot be hid. It accuses the judges with- 
out proofs, it exaggerates defects, its conversation 
is filled. with gall, exaggeration. andinjury. It stands 
out with obstinacy and with fury against striking 
merit. Itis hasty, insensible and brutal, 

Warner some are willing to wed: Virtue for her 
personal charms, others are engagedto take her for 
the. sake of the expected dowry; and since her fol- 
lowers and admirers have so little hopes of her at 
present it were # pity to reason: them out of any 
imagined advantage in reversion, 

THERE are some evils so frightful, and somemis- 
fortunes.so horrible, that wedare not. think on them; 
the very prospect makes us tremble; if they chance 
to fall.on us we- find more relief than we could im- 
agine, we arm ourselves. against. perverse. fortune 
and do better than we hoped for, 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 
Cement.—Take equal parts of vinegar and milk, 
and mix them together till there are-no lumps. left : 


let.it settle for alittle while, and then gift into it | 





some quicklime till it becomes.a thick paste ; then 
use. Another recipe is equal parts of alum and 
plaster of Paris mixed together with water. Another 
alum melted in an iron spoon; warm the substance, 
and apply quickly ; it will set immediately. 

Mitpew IN Coron CLoru.—‘‘ Rub the cloth 
well with'soap, then scrape some fine chalk, and rub 
it also on stained part. Lay the linen on the grass, 
and as it. dries wet ita little. The mildew will be 
removed by one or two applications at most.”’-— Ex- 
tract from “ Chambers’s Information for the People.” 
“ Mix soft soap with starch powder, half as much 
salt, and the juice of a lemon. Lay it-on both sides 
with a painter’s brush. Letit be day and night on 
grass till stain comes out.”— Extracted from ‘ Do- 
mestic Cookery Book.’’ Having had six or eight 
yards of unbleached cotton cloth completeiy covered 
with mildew, I searehed for and found these en- 
closed recipes. Not having the materials at hand I 
tried substitutes. I made a batter of whiting, 
vinegar, soft soap, and salt, plastered the cloth oa 
with it, and let it lie on grass day and night till it 
became as white as ever. I cannot speak of the 
efficacy of this if the mildew be old, as, though my 
cloth was very bad indeed, it’ was quite recently 
done.—N,. D. 








STATISTICS. 


Tue Precious Mretaus.—The imports of gold 
bullion and specie into the United Kingdom in the 
first half of the year 1872, registered at the Custom 
House, amounted to 8,107,248/., being less by 
2,919,910/, than in the corresponding half of the 
preceding year; and the registered exports of gold 
amounted to 8,753,2771., an increase of 3,374,7304 
The registered imports of silver in the first half of 
the year 1872 amounted to 5,577,109/., being less by 
3,111,096i. than in the corresponding half of the pre- 
ceding year; and the registered exports, of silver 
amounted to . 5,997,363/., am increase of 715,436/. 
Thus, comparing the first half of 1872 with that of 
1871, our imports of gold and silver bullion and spe- 
cie show adeerease of 6,031,006/., and our exports of 
those articles an increase of 4,090,166. ; and both in 
gold and silver our exports have exceeded our im- 
ports. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Simla Fine Arts Exhibition was opened by 
the Viceroy on the 2tst uit. 

THE subject for the Chancellor's essay at the 
University of Oxford for the ensuing year is “ The 
Effects of Continued War upon.a Nation.” 

Tue Merthyr police magistrates have fined Mr. 
John Morgan, a brewer, 1501, for the illegal use of 
sugar in brewing, 

Tue VenpOme Cotumn.— Engineers are now 
occupied in the Place Vendéme taking steps for 
erecting scaffolding for the reconstruction of the 
column. 

Dre. CARRUTHERS, of Inverness, is preparing » 
thoroughly revised edition of the ‘Cyclopedia of 
English Literature,” which he wrote in conjunction 
with the late Dr. Robert Chambers. 

Ir has been decided that the Archbishop of Dab. 

lin shall receive 1,914/.. a3 the yearly average of re 
newal fines which he received before the Act. of Dis- 
establishment. 
‘Tsp Council of the Working Men's International 
Peace Association, it is «tated, intend to hold. meet- 
ings in various provincial towns in furtherance of 
their views, and to hold. a conference in Manchester, 
in November. 

Tus. Discovery or Corrsz.— Towards the 
middle of the fifteenth century a peor Arub was tra- 

liing in Abyssinia, and, finding himself weak and 
weary from fatigue, he stopped near agrove. Then, 
being in waut of fuel to, cook his. rieo, he cut down 
a tree which happened to be covered with, dead ber- 
ries.. His meal being cooked aad eaten, the travel- 
ler dissovered that the. balf-bugmed berries were 
very fragrant. He collected a number of these, and 
on-crushing them with a stone he found that their 
aroma increased to a great'extent. While wonder- 
ing at this he accidentully. let fall the substance in & 
can which contained his scanty supply of water. Lo, 
whata.miracle! The almost putciddiquid was in 
stautly purified. He brouyhtit to his-lips; it wae 
fresh,agreeable, and in a moment after the traveller 
had so far recovered his atrength aud energy as to 
be: able to resume his journey. ‘The lacky Arab 
gathered as many berries as. he could, and, having 
arrived at Arden in, Arabia, he informe i the mufta 
of his discovery. That worthy divine was an in- 
veterate ppiam smoker, who had been saffering for 
years. fiom the influence of that poi drug, He 
tried aw infusion of the roasted berries, and was so 
delighted at the recovery of his. own vigour that im 
gratitude to the tree he.called it cahuah, which im) 
Arabic signifies foree. And that isthe way in whieh 
cotiee was discovered, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Beatrice pe Cexct-—The Sth of January, 1853, fell on 
aSaturday. Handwriting neat and ladylike. 

Mixniz P.—Your handwriting may be improved by 
— practice, and attention to the formation of each 

tter. 

8. T.—To remove iron rust from linen apply lemon 
juice and salt, and put it in the sun. Use two applica- 
tions if necessary. 

E. J. M.—“ Onward Go,” by “‘E. J, M.,” a very pretty 
poem, prettily expressed, and shall, if possible, receive 
our earliest attention. 

Kate.—1. Without doubt it does ; eschew the bad and 
indolent habit if you would preserve your health. 2. 
Three weeks or a month, for our correspondence is very 
voluminous, 

J.N. G.—How can we tell to what height you will at- 
tain at the age of twenty-one? Healthy lads who live 
wholesomely and take exercise in the open air frequently 
make a sudden start upwards after fourteen years of 
age. 

H. I.—Use charcoal gryees, wetted up with equal 
arts of common salt and prussiate of potash in solution. 
ack the goods in compost in a piece of tin or sheet iron 

box or tray, and keep them at a red heat for an hour or 
two, slack in cold water. 

R. H.—1. Both being of full age it is not legally (al- 
though we think it is morally) necessary to give notice 
of the intended marriage to the parents, 2. The regis- 
trar will require twenty-one days’ notice; if by licence, 
which will cost three pounds, but seven days. 

J. M.—The murders of Lieut.-Col. Crofton and Captain 
Hanham (both heirs to baronetcies) at the Fulwood 
Barracks, Preston, by Private McCaffey, took place Sep- 
tember 14th, 1853. McCaffey was shortly afterwards tried 
and executed, we believe at Lancaster. 

H. N.—For French putty, seven pounds linseed oil and 
four pounds brown umber are boiled for two hours, and 
62 grammes wax stirred in. After removal from the fire, 
54 lbs. fine chalk and 11 Ibs. white lead are added and 
thoroughly incorporated. This putty is said to be very 
tard and permanent. 

An EakyEst Inquirer.—l, The “ Professor” you name 
is, to judge from his advertisement, a “ quack,” and 
therefore to be avoided if you would save both health 
and money. Why not at once seek the advice of a re- 
spectable medical man, hospital, or otherwise? 2. Your 
verses are declined with thanks; the idea is pretty, but 
the metre is false and the rhyme halting. 

E.ren.—In neither of the instances you state have you 
any legal claim whatever upon your late husband's fa- 
ther ; although, morally, he may be bound to assist you 
—that is, providing you have given him no reasonable 
cause of offence, This correspondent would do well to 
improve her handwriting, it was with difficulty we could 
decipher the characters. 

Henry H N.—l. The Act of Parliament was 
passed in the fifth and sixth year of the reign of her pre- 
seut Majesty. 2. Youare liable to serve the time of 
which you defrauded your master, for the Act says ex- 
pressly: If the apprentice has absented himself from his 
master’s service a justice of the peace is empowered to 
order him to serve the absent time or make satisfaction 
for it ; and in default to commit him to prison. 

I. Z. L.—The following has been recommended as an 
ink for zine only, that will endure for years, cuts slightly 
into the metal, a black colour, and is as legible after 
a dozen years as when newly written: “ Take one part 
verdigris, one yn sal ammoniac, half part lampblack, 
and ten parts of water ; mix well, aud keepiua bottle with 
glass stopper; shake the ink before usingit. It will kee 
avy length of time. Write it on the label with a stee 
peu not too fine-pointed, It dries in the course of a 
minute or two.” 

Crowas-cu Towy.—‘* Over the Graves of Marrable,” 
and “* The Great Wolf Rock, or, The Lost Boy,” are far 
from being suitable to our journal ; the lines are both 
crude and incorrect. If our correspondent were to allow 
his pen to be less prolific, afl in the meantime study 
the art of versification, he possibly might do better; 
without that he cannot hope to succeed, 

P. F.—With respect to celery as a nervine it has been 
asserted that many men, and women too, who, from vari- 
ous causes, had become so much affected with nerveless- 
ness that when they stretched out their hands they shook 
like — leaves on windy days, by a daily moderate use 
of the blanched foot stalks of the celery leaves as asalad, 
they became as strong and steady in limbs as other 
people ; that others so very nerveless that the least annoy- 
ance put them in a state of agitation, being in almost 
constant perplexity and fear, have heen effectually cured 








by a daily moderate use of blanched celery as a salad at 
mealtimes; and that others have been by using 
celery for palpitation of the heart. 

Hore..—1, It is with pain we write that you merit the 
treatment with which you have met, for by x own 
confession you were guilty of worse than folly with 
your eyes open. Norcan we admire you for the 
tion you admit to have practised upon your father. 2. 
You tose no claim upon the man’s name. 3. Not without 
he has in the presence of others declared you his wife, 
and even then it is problematical. 4. “It is never too 
late to mend,” but at your age byas aud sustained 
reformation you may yet become an honourable wifeand 
the past be steeped it the Lethean stream. 

1. P.—Botanists are endeavouring to introduce and ac- 
climatize in Europe a plant of New Granada which will be 
a valuable acquisition to manufactories of ink, The juice 
or sap which it yields, and to which is given the name of 
chanhi, is at first of a reddish tint, but in a few hours be- 
comes intensely black. It may be used without any pre- 
paration. The chanhi corrodes steel pens less than ordi- 
nary ink, and better resists the action of and 
chemical agents. It is said that; during the Spanish 
domination, all public documents were required to be 
written with this ink ; written otherwise, they were liable 
to damage by sea water. 

W. C.—The use of soda for washing linen is very in- 
jurious to the tissue, and imparts to it a yellow colour. 

n Germany and Belgium the following mixture is now 
extensively and beneficially used: Two pounds of soap 
are dissolved in about five gallons of water as hot as the 
hand can bear it; then next is added to this fluid three 
large-sized tablespoonfuls of liquid ammonia and one 
spoonful of best oil of turpentine. These fluids are in- 
corporated rapidly by means of beating them aa 
with a small birch broom. The linen is then ed in 
this liquid for three hours, care being taken to cover the 
washing-tub by a closely fitting wooden cover. i 
means the linen is thoroughly cleansed, saving much rub- 
biny, time and fuel. 

JUST ONE DEFECT. 

Who buys a house, however fine 
In architectural design, 
And howsoever vast and grand 
The prospect which it may command, 
May very prudently explore 
Concerning one condition more: 
So Sadi sings, and tells of one, 
Somewhere beneath the Persian sun, 
Who thought to buy a mansion where 
A foul-mouthed broker praised the air 
And all things else with eager voice: 
You could not make a better choice,” 
The fellow bawled. * Now, look ye here! 
I've lived next door this twenty year, 
And know the house is fairly worth 
‘Teu times the price! There's not on earth 
A finer building! Just inspect 
‘the place, and mention one defect !” 
“ Why, truly,” said the man, “I see 

But one.” Indeed! what may it be ?” 
“The house I should not reckon dear, 

1 think—if yours were not so near!” J, G.S. 


Junius H.—The famous chess automaton has been ex- 
hibited for some years pastas a piece of extraordinary 
ingenuity and mechanism, and has set at defiance the 
efforts of the most celebrated chess players to discover 
the deceit to which our correspondent alludes. Thus, 
contented with the marvellous ingenuity of its construc- 
tion and the old Turk’s performance, we are content to 
take the inventor’s stat t for granted. Nay, if there 
be any secret, and we were acquainted with it, we cer- 
tainly should not, in common fairness to the constructor, 
disclose it. Like ourselves, ‘“‘ Junius H.” should be con- 
tent with the pleasure and astonishment the performance 
afforded, and not desire to know too much. At the same 
time we wust add that many years since a piece of 
similar mechanism was exhibited the acting power of 
which, it was ultimately found was a boy ora man within 
the automaton figure. 


Girsr, twouty-two, medium height, black curling hair, 
black eyes, aud thoroughly domesticated. Respondent 
must be tall, fair, and in good circumstances. 

Doty Var:peN, nineteen, tall, fair, considered good 
looking, well educated, and has a small income. Re- 
spondent must be tall, fair, and fond of society. 

Macaig, eighteen, medium height, dark hair and eyes, 
considered good looking, and hasa small income ‘Ke- 
spondent must be fair, loving, and fond of home. 

NELLIg, sixteen, very short, and dark. Respondent 
must be tall and fair, have an income of 2501., fond of 
dancing and music, and be about forty-two. 

Soruta T., eighteen, medium height, fair, rather good 
looking. Respondent must be tall, fair, fond of home, lov- 
ing, and steady. 

x, nineteen, tall, pretty, and accomplished, would 
like to correspond witha young gentleman about twenty- 
one, in good circumstances. 

Juxia, eighteen, tall, fair complexion, fair hair, lov- 
ing, and well educated. Respondent must be tall, dark, 
handsome, and loving. 

Jounyy, twenty-three, tall, handsome, and in good cir- 
cumstances, Respondent must be very lively, and about 
twenty-one. 

Jack, twenty-three, average hog a9 dark complexion, 
blue eyes, good tempered,andin the Navy. Respondent 
must be handsome aud fond of home; daughter of a 
mechanic preferred. 

SakaH, nincteen, medium height, light-brown hair, 
gray eyes, considered rather pretty, and domesticated, 
wishes to correspond with a young man not over twenty- 
two, in a comfortable position. 

Betta, twenty, medium height, light complexion and 
loving. Respondent must be about twenty-four, 
handsome, loving, fond of music and children, and able 
to make a wife comfortable, 

Nanny, grenty-tises, light hair, dark eyes, loving, 
and domesticated. Respondent must be a good-looking 
qouse man, steady, fond of home, who would makea 
oving husband, 





must be tall, dark, handsome, well educated, and must 
not be over twenty-four. 

R. H. S., thirty-two, 5ft. 6in., captain of a ship, good 
apes, and very loving, wishes to meet with a re. 

nden 

Tine L,, thirty-eight, tall fair, good @ house. 
keeper living near London, Respondent should be tall, 
oo hair, very steady, fond of his own fireside, and about 


forty. 

Sissies Per, nineteen, tall, rather dark, amiable, lov. 
ing, and thoroughly domesticated. Respondent must 
be between twenty and thirty, loving and able to keep a 
wife comfortably. 

ANNIx, seventeen, dark hair and eyes, but fair com. 
plexion, would like to correspond with a young gentle- 
man about the same age as herself, does not care about 
good looks as long as he is gentlemanly. 

Ciara, twenty, dark-brown hair, blue eyes, aud 
very domesticated. Respondent must be about twenty. 
three, tall, dark eyes, and good looking; a tradesman 

erred. 


pret A 
Ra.rxu W., twenty-three, tall, fair complexion, and in 
cme position, mdent must be dark, blue eyes, 
ectionate, fond of home, music, and children, must 
not be over twenty. 


Carry, twenty-two, rather tall; fair, loving, domesti. 
cated, fond of home, would like to correspond with one 
who is tall, handsome, and make a good husband; a 
mechanic preferred. 

A. E. L, twenty-three, 5ft, 7in., dark complexion, with 
7001. per annum, would like to correspond with a young 
lady, a brunette ; having a taste for music and the drama 


Ennest, Event sovan, dark-brown eyes, curly hair, 
and of a loving it Respondent must be about 
twenty-three, accomplished and domesticated ; a servant 


pr 

Frances C..S., twenty-eight, plain, but loving and in. 
dustrious, ten years in one situation as domestic servant, 
would be happy to meet with a widower about thirty. 

ive. 

Mourntz P., twenty-one, dark, clear complexion, bright 
colour, dark gray eyes, Shown tots high forehead, emall 
mouth, and a loving disposition. Respondent must be 
tall, and able to keep a wife comfortably. 

Fairurut D., twenty-one, 5ft. Llin., light-brown hair, 
blue eyes, loving disposition, very good looking, and ina 
comfortable positi Respondent must be young, hand. 
some, domesticated, and fond of children. 

G. W. C., twenty-seven, 5ft, din., fair complexion, 
light-brown hair, and blue eyes, Respondent must be 
dark, amiable, fond of home, domesticated, respectably 
oar and well educated ; a tradesman’s y wes 

re 
" LoneLy Harry, twenty-three, fair Woe gn mn good 
prospects, loving heart, fond of home and music, Re- 
spondent must not be more than twenty-one, fair, with 
olden hair, lively, pretty, able to dance, and thoroughly 
omesticated. . 

Litrte SaLopzay, twenty-five, a bright, cheerful little 
thing, dark hair, blue eyes, rather fond of fun, but of a 
loving and gentle disposition, well educated, musical, aud 
d ticated. RB dent must be older than herself 











in a good position. ~ 
ComMUNICATIONS RECEIVED : 

Tom is responded to by—‘‘ Jenny,” twenty-five, an 
orphan, medium height, dark-brown eyes, able to keep 
his home clean, and of a loving disposition. 

M.D. by—“‘A. P.,” 5ft. 9in., black curly hair, brown 
eyes, very fond of home and music. 

Danis by—“Aunnie Maud,” fair, domesticated, and 


le, 

C. T. by—* Lena,” 5ft. 5in., fair, loving, domesticated, 
fond of home, and a capital cook. 

. H. by—“ Emily,” twenty-six, fair, dark eyes, tall, 
thinks she would make him a good and loving wife. 

B. K. by—" A. H.,” twenty-seven, a widow, loving, and 
would make a good wife. 

Eicuarp by—‘ Annie,” nineteen, a servant, fair, af- 
fectionate, fond of home and children. 

Sam F, by—‘ Stella,” a widow, twenty-five, medium 
height, fair complexion, merry gray eyes, nice teeth, 
and good tem pee 
Enmixe by—“ E. A. 1.,” twenty-two, dark-brown hair, 
dark gray eyes, good looking, affectionate, and in a good 

sition. 

Popuerrt Lotv by—“ Joseph R.,” who is twenty-four, 5ft. 

lltin., decent looking, light blue eyes, fair hair and com- 
lexion, 

- Nina by—“ James (Bradford),” twenty-four, tall, dark, 

bea =| blue eyes, a long moustache, and considered good 
ooking. 

Canerut by—“ F. Carter,"a widower, thirty-two, not 

very tall, dark, steady, hasa good business, bringing in 

about 200. per annum, and thinks he is all she re- 

quires. 
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Lisetre, seventeen, average height, light hair, 
eyes, fair complexion, loving and inuaical, Besponient 


{ London; Published for the Proprietor, at 334, Strand, by 
ee ‘ ~ @ A. Sartre, 
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